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JACQUES ALV/ 


Does it Matter About Don 
Mattera? 



i! Hi mmmm. 






through the power of the fist or the knife. A son had been bom to him 
and tsotsim appeared at last for what it really was — and still is — a mis¬ 
directed form of violence through which some of the oppressed get their 

Besides, there were more useful things to be done for a youth whose 
being organized by the ‘non-whites’ to protest against the implement a- 

and started setting them apart from each other where they co-existed. 
The convening of the Congress of the People and the subsequent 
adoption of the Freedom Charter (1955) testify to the growing mili- 
tantism of both the oppressed and the white extra-parliamentary opposi- 

the attempts to oppose the destruction of Sophiatown destined to become 
a suburb for new White immigrants. It was in Sophiatown that Mattera 

Slovo and Dennis Goldberg, the latter later condemned to a life sentence 


Don Mattera belonged for a while to the Youth League of the African 

Congress, both organizations being banned after Sharpeville (1960). He 
later joined the Coloured Labour Party which was the only body where 
he could still be politically active, but .he was yearning to struggle again 
side by side with his darker brothers, an opportunity which presented 
itself in 1971 with the foundation of the Black People’s Convention. Don 


3973. His banning order, renewed in 1978 for 
leave his place of residence and to publish 


■ prepare for (personal) 


living: Don Mattera serves as a sub editor on the staff of The Star, one of 
the leading English-language newspapers. But he is cut off from normal 
life and from the vital communication with his fellow human beings. 
Many seasons have passed since Wally Serote wrote for him (in Tsetlo, 












ful rights will 




DOCUMENT I 

father, Bosquala Graaf Mattera, was born of an Italian sailor and a 
Griqua washer woman. My mother, Agnes Dinkie Lebakeng (still alive at 

They were not married. 1 was born in Johannesburg’s Western Native 
Township in December of 1935. My maternal grandfather named me 
Monnapula (Tswana for Man of the Rain) because I came with a heavy 
rainfall after weeks of dryness. My mother was only sixteen years old 
when I was born and so it would be fine to say that we grew up together. 

Things were tough on my African grandparents because they were 
poor and had other children to support; they placed me in the care of my 

I was parted from my mother. She had taken up employment at what 
is known among Black people as the ‘kitchens’. Meaning that she worked 

only saw her at some weekends and I remember the lovely things she 

people loved her and she was beautiful, with lovely sleek legs and a body 
to match. Snookie, a man I knew well, used to call her ‘English lady’. I 
can’t recall though, that she and my father ever met. He had many 
women, mostly Africans, and they were all very beautiful. But, with all 
the apartness, I still loved both of them, I guess. 













DOCUMENT 



rights and privileges. Your colour ensures you status and a future. No 
pass, no permits and influx control. It’s bad when your skin is black. 
Now, I’m happier that I gave you to your father’s people, otherwise you 
would have suffered’, she told me without pity. 

I argued that the policeman was an African and yet he beat me 
without regard for my age. She replied that he stopped being an African 
when he wore a police badge. He became something totally different. A 
tool. A robot. Something else but not an African. Being an African was 

said. I loved her for giving me something better than pity. She helped me 
to understand and believe that being an African was beautiful and I 


DOCUMENT III 


RUBBER STAMP 


Black men stare fixedly 
at the powerful rubberstamp 

degraded in their own land 
abused by the rubberstamp 


DOCUMENT IV 


GOD BLESS AFRICA 




God bless the children 

the Black and the White children 
but more the Black children 
who lost the sea and the sand 
that they may not lose love 
for the White children who took the land 
Sea and sand 
my love my land 
God bless Africa 

South of Africa 


DOCUMENT V 


OFFERING 

To say that you love 
and offer it 


To say that you love man 

and yet offer him 

to God as Cain did his brother 


nor dream nor offering 
and what of no God? 


DOCUMENT 


NO TIME, BLACK MAN 





Look him in the eye 
cold and blue 
like devil’s fire 
and tell him enough 



DOCUMENT 

OF REASON AND DISCOVERY 
I have dispensed with reasoning 

saw his crimes against mypeople 
God would right the wrong, they said 



when the mind 

of my frailty ^ 
in the imminence 
of my destruction 
by men ruled and ravaged 
by powerlust 


when thoughts like angry waves 

of my mind 
revealing the scars 

of trampled dignity 
of my manhood 



DOCUMENT I> 



14 



DEPARTURE 
I grow tired ^ 

seething in unrest and injustice 
I am leaving 
no, 1 have left 
look at me 

on the banks of the Nile 
I shall be sleeping 



AT LEAST 
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All documents courtesy of INDEX ON CENSORSHIP, 21, Russell 
in their 4/1974! 5/1978 and 1/1980 issues^md to whom we express our 
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Nadine Gordimer 


INTERVIEW 

Johannes Riis interviewed Nadine Gordimer when she was in Copenha¬ 
gen in October 1979. 


Burger’s Daughter seems to be a further culmination of the disillusion, 
not only with the South African white liberal movement, which is to be 
found in your writing from around 1960, but also with the efforts made 
by more radical whites for the liberation of South Africa ? 

writer... The Late Bourgeois World from 1966 shows the breakdown of 
my belief in the liberal ideals. The main character in that book, Liz, 
must realize that she can get no farther on the line she has been follow¬ 
ing; she has got as far as her liberal ideals can get her, and her dilemma 
is now a new one: shall she turn radical and go on to a more binding 

radical Luke’s wish to use her bank account to bring in money for his 
revolutionary movement — or should she give up her activities com¬ 
pletely? The book ends on an ambiguous note: her heart repeating ‘like a 

happen? I wonder. Afterwards it is always interesting to look back upon a 
book and consider: what will have happened to this or that character. 
Liz, I think, will have married her lover Humphrey, who is a lawyer, fol¬ 
lowed his line and worked with him for the liberation of South Africa, 

This book really marks the end of what I had to say about white 
liberalism in South Africa, and since then I have gone further in social 
analysis. I think that this breakdown of belief was foreshadowed already 
in Occasion for Loving with its description of an affair between a black 
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in the mirror and really felt the cat’s whiskers. Here we were, taking 
culture to the blacks. I had never been in a black township before, it was 
filthy, ghastly, all of the story’s descriptions of the environment are abso- 

knew, and yet so close in distance a few miles from where I lived. And 
who were we, feeling superior, showing off European culture in this 

When I wrote the story 1 was only registering and interpreting what I 
had actually seen. I used empathy in that story, I intended no irony, it 
entered on its own. The irony in this story is a by-product of my looking 
back on the episode, of the process of understanding it, shortly after. But 

presentations of the South African tragedy from the white point of view, 

In your writing, irony seems to become still more pervasive, subtler and 
subtler, and from time to time this makes it hard for a new' reader with 
no frame of reference to your uniting as a whole to grasp the meaning, 
for there are hardly any fixed points: I have found for example 'Africa 
Emergent ’ to be such a story. 

than in the later ones. It hasto do with the belief I hadthen in the liberal 
ideals, but it is just as much due to my lack of writing ability at that time. 
Had I written say, ‘Which New Era Would That Be?’ - it dates from my 

and kicking the chair in the end of the story, after Jennifer Tetzel and the 
journalist have left, speak for itself, but would have explained, 
emotively, Jake’s feelings, something like this: ‘He was furious, who on 
earth did she think she was...’ and the story would have lost its impact, 
which comes from the fact that the reader himself makes this judgement. 
Here I might add that when I make selection of my short stories there 

disloyal to myself, it feels like cheating to make corrections and improve- 



informer? Who is a police spy? Who among us? 

But the black members remained perfectly calm. I asked one how he 
could be so controlled, and got this answer, ‘What about it? What can 

the way we live now.’ 

The informer was regarded as a victim of a system of repression, just 
like his victims. There is a feeling among many blacks that you have to 
accept the facts of the struggle. If you are not prepared or willing to live 
with danger like that, you can just as well lock yourself up immediately. 
The risk, the danger is taken so much for granted that incidents like the 
one I told you about don’t surprise or anger any black. 

Take the example of the police force. Among blacks there is a tremen- 

leagues. Their work is the same, in fact most work done by the black 
police is action directed against their fellow blacks. Of course one can 
understand that blacks become policemen; they get a permanent job, a 


I know that it is fashionable for writers to say that they don’t but I readily 
admit that I read a lot of contemporary work. I think that Latin 
American writers such as Alejo Carpentier, Garcia Marquez, Fuentes, 
Puig and of course Borges, form the most interesting group of writers 
today. Boll’s Group Portrait with Lady, Grass’s The Flounder, Michel 

Chinua Achebe... 

What about the English? 

I think their subject matter is incredibly narrow, most of them concen¬ 
trate on more or less pathological states. Look at a writer like Iris 

doing but describing pathological states standing for metaphysical states? 
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Angus Wilson is a very fine writer, indeed, and of the youngest gener¬ 
ation I think Ian McEwan is one of the most promising, not because of 
his novel The Cement Garden , which is mannered and contrived, but 
because of his short stories. 1 think he has many fine works in store. 
Graham Greene is unique — a questing lucidity that no other writer in 
the English language can come near. Why hasn’t he got the Nobel Prize? 
We have all learned so much from him, as writers and readers. 

But most of the interesting news in English literature seems to come from 
the Commonwealth. 

I did not mention any of the so-called Commonwealth writers before. Do 
you call V. S. Naipaul an English writer? A ‘Commonwealth’ writer? I 

‘chose’ the subjects, whereas with A House For Mr Biswas — a marvellous 
novel — and A Bend in the River, his subjects chose him. He expresses a 
whole consciousness that has not been expressed before. It’s tremen¬ 
dously important. 

Patrick White I admire greatly, I think he stands apart among present 
day writers — think of A Fringe of Leaves and The Aunt’s Story. He has 
a fantastic ear for how people speak; nothing is more deadening than 

work they never do. 

Doris Lessing — always searching, always on her way to something new 
and different, what a range of intelligence, her every book a blow at 
artistic complacency. The Golden Notebook I consider her masterpiece. 

The first part of Children of Violence, Martha Quest, has some very 
striking similarities with my first novel, The Lying Days, which I wrote at 
the same time. Not because we influenced each other — I don’t suppose 
we’d heard of each other; the similarities had to arise — there was such a 

grew up. In another sense those early novels complement each other, 1 
like the idea of a literary patchwork, novel by novel, poem by poem, by 
different writers, mapping out an era, ‘a continent’ more and more 
thoroughly. No one writer can do it. 

I rank Achebe very highly, especially his Arrow of God, and I consider 
it a tragedy that he has had to live under such disturbed conditions and 

Among the Americans Thomas Pynchon’s Gravity’s Rainbow gives me 
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JEANNE N. DINGOME 


Soyinka’s The Road as Ritual 
Drama 


There is evidence in Soyinka’s poems that the theme of ‘the road 5 
has a personal significance. It is the Muse of the first section of 
Idanre and other Poems (1967) entitled ‘Of the Road’. In the prefa¬ 
tory note to ‘Death in the Dawn’, Soyinka explains that he was 
inspired by a real event: 


The cock as a sacrificial offering for divination and propitiation is 
accessible enough here; but later in the poem, the lines 

have only a superficial meaning for the reader who is unaware 
that Soyinka is saying that it is Ogun, the god of the road (in 
Yoruba cosmology) and not simply the road itself, that waits, 
famished. Ogun is hungry for food, whatever its form, whether 
humans slain by accident, or dogs (his favourite meat) deliberate¬ 
ly killed by his taxi-driving devotees. 2 All these ideas are deeply 

in this play is made to repeat word by word the same plea in ‘May 
we never walk when the road waits, famished’. 3 This deliberate 
coincidence betrays Soyinka’s fascination with the predatory 
quality of ‘the road’. This beast of prey which lies in wait is a 
monstrous man-eater: an inescapable doom. 

Soyinka’s exhortation not to ‘walk when the road waits, 
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famished’ seems cold and remote. In any case, it is irrelevant 


With cold impersonality Soyinka further tells us of the horror on 


We walked th 

The road waits, famished ( Idanre, p. 64) 


sorrow as he laments his intimate friend. Here, Soyinka does not 
contemplate Death in the abstract. ‘The sting of personal loss 
prevents the possibility of looking with indifference on the strange 
arithmetics of Death: Death is not an abstraction, but a concrete 
foe’ 4 : 




During the early sixties Soyinka was compelled to travel con¬ 
stantly on the dangerous road linking Lagos to Ibadan. On many 

frequency caused him to fear for his own life. He accepted his 
duty, yet dreaded that the next turn on the road would be his last. 
This may explain why he was spell-bound by the road as an agent 
of death. 

The ‘personal relationship’ which he developed with ‘the road’ 
can be understood in terms of this attraction to, and fear of, death. 
Putting his anguish and deep-rooted fear of death in verse form, 
Soyinka purged the terror resulting from death’s embrace. But in 
so doing, he pays a tribute to ‘the road’ with all its religious and 
ritualistic connotations. ‘The road’ is an ‘asphalt god’ whose 
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favours the poet propitiates. This literary deification of ‘the road’ 
is a typical innovation of Soyinka. It finds its deepest expression in 
his third long play The Road. 

I have tried so far to indicate the significance of ‘the road’ in 
Soyinka’s private life. The playwright himself says in a magazine 
interview that 

The Road is based on what I might call a personal intimacy which I have 

developed with a certain aspect of the road ... It concerns the reality of death. It 

the road. It was almost a kind of exorcism writing that play. 3 

meaning of ‘the road’. The Road centres on the reality of Death. It is 
on this allegorical level its significance must be understood. 

The realistic title of the play can be misleading if we take it at its 
face value. The play is deeply rooted in Soyinka’s Yoruba culture. 
The many references to Yoruba concepts and realities in The Road 
are evidence that a knowledge of Yoruba traditions is necessary to 
understand the full meaning of the play. Soyinka’s literary output 
is an exposition of a specific worldview which originates from his 
African background, his sound knowledge of other cultures (Asian 
and European in particular), and his own research into Yoruba 
cosmology. He has selected in his native culture a few central 
tenets which he exploits extensively in his works. And conversely, 
he tries to reinterpret the entire Yoruba vision of the world in 
terms of these central tenets. Besides his own theory known as 
‘The Fourth Stage’, Soyinka has explored two particular beliefs in 
The Road: the ‘Abiku’ concept and the ‘Ogun’ myth. 

The ‘Abiku’ concept originates in the traditional African belief 
of ‘the wanderer child who dies and returns again and again to 
plague the mother*. It is incarnated by Half Child in A Dance of the 
Forests . Half Child is a strange baby who is no sooner bom than all 
it desires is to die and be born again: 






I’ll be born dead 6 

The Half Child is a symbol of the wish for death and the failure of 
hope. 7 In Idanre, the ‘Abiku’ figure appears in two poems: in 
‘Abiku’ and in ‘Season’. As its name indicates, the poem ‘Abiku’ 
is dedicated to this ageless child who scorns all sacrifices and 



The idea that life is a cyclic reincarnation is central to the 
‘Abiku’ poem. A belief in the cyclic nature of creation predomi¬ 
nates in the African traditional worldview. I do not suggest that 
this is peculiar to the African conception of the world: parallel 
beliefs are found in other cultures. The Asian belief in Dharma 
and Kharma (cosmic ordering) as well as the belief in the transra- 
tional in some Western mystic societies, testify to its universality. 
Many Western writers and thinkers have explored this notion of 
the cyclic reincarnation: Nietzsche’s famous analysis of the ‘Re¬ 
curring Cycle’ is one example. 

The ‘Abiku’ is the Yoruba version of this universal belief ac¬ 
cording to which death is not the end of life. Communication with 
the beyond is feasible because life and death are two facets of the 
same cosmic reality. In the context of this time-structure, the 
periodicity of the existences of the dead, the living and the unborn 
is a basic principle. In other words, the worlds of the ancestors, 
the living and the stillborns are neither uni-directional 
(chronologically-speaking), nor are they separated by impervious 
walls. Instead, there is a link between these different worlds which 
are believed to coexist permanently. 

The cyclic process of life and future reincarnation 





tenets of Soyinka’s Yoruba cosmology) are illustrated by two ex¬ 
amples from The Road. It is in terms of Abiku’s flouting the tradi¬ 
tional struggle to preserve life that Professor describes the river¬ 
side where the accident has taken place: 


Below that bridge, a black rise of buttocks, 


Earlier in this scene, Kotonu asserts that the lorry which overtook 
them at the bridge was full of faceless passengers (virtually dead 
bodies). But Professor records this testimony in his own enigmatic 
words. His insistence that the lorry was ‘pregnant with stillborns’ 
stresses the traditional belief that those who are dead will be born 
again. This idea that life is an eternal repetition is also basic to the 

pears in it is a restatement of the notion that life, at its fullest, is 
closest to death. 

Soyinka does not treat the ‘Abiku’ theme as a separate entity. 
He deeply explores the paradoxical idea which has it that life is in 
death and death is in life. The very choice of the road as the 
setting in which his characters evolve and the constant promiscu¬ 
ity of death, recall Soyinka’s own experience as I mentioned previ¬ 
ously in this essay. Similarly, The Road is permeated with the 
consciousness that life is always on the brink of death and death is 
on the brink of life. Professor, the main character whose constant 
groping towards the essence of death is central to the play, sleeps 
in the nearby graveyard, ‘amonq the dead’. The drivers’ praise 
song emphasizes Professor’s position between the living and the 
dead: 


The elder below us 






This praise song leads us to the myth of Ogun. It.is exactly in 
these terms that ‘the wanderer child* in the poem ‘Abiku’ boasts 
that it will return as ‘the suppliant snake coiled on the doorstep* 
and that its mother’s will be ‘the killing cry’. There is a reference 
to this tail-devouring snake in the poem Tdanre*. We later find it 
again in Soyinka’s collection of essays, Myth, Literature and the 
African World as the ‘Mobius Strip*. This symbol is an insignia for 
Ogun who wears a decoration round his neck as a symbol of the 
doom of eternal repetition. At this point, the ‘Abiku’ figure (cyclic 
reincarnation) completely fuses with the Ogun divinity (doom of 
eternal repetition). 

As the myth of Ogun is central to The Road, it is necessary to 
recount Soyinka’s Yoruba cosmogony as explained in Myth, Lit¬ 
erature and the African World. The Yoruba myth of origin has it that 
the realm of infinity was the natural home of the unseen deities, 
the resting place for the departed and a staging house for the 
unborn. This is, in Soyinka’s terminology, the ‘chthonic realm’ or 
the storehouse for the creative and destructive essences. 

In ritual drama (that is in drama as a cleansing, binding, com¬ 
munal recreative force), this realm was periodically breached by a 
human representative for the well-being of the community. In 
other words, the Yoruba (like the Asians and the Europeans be¬ 
fore the advent of cosmic Manicheism) existed within a cosmic 
totality. His own earth being, his ‘gravity-bound apprehension of 
self’ was inseparable from the entire cosmic phenomenon. In this 
traditional world vision, the cosmos did not have the ‘grandeur’ of 
the infinite which Pascal proclaims in Les Pensees. But the tangible 
and the immediate were part of its attributes. As a result, it was 
possible for Man, through vicarious experiences, to reach an 
understanding of or to come to term with, the world around him. 

Yoruba cosmogonic wisdom is embodied in the proverb: ‘Bi o 
s’enia, imale o si’ (if humanity were not, the gods would not be), 8 
This is the best expression of the humaness that characterizes the 
relationship of the Yoruba with the Ifa Pantheon. Also specific to 


s that even when they bear the essence of 
is always marked by some act of excess (hu- 
s. Sango, the god of light¬ 
ning and punitive justice, is depicted as weak, treacherous and 
disloyal. Obatala, the essence of quietude and forbearance, the 
god of soul purity, had a conspicuous weakness for drink (palm 
wine). The act of ‘hubris’ leads to a disruption of the balance 
within nature. Complementarity between man and god is lost. 
Some kind of penance is exacted from the god responsible for this 

the cycle and continuity of cosmic regulation involving the worlds 
of the ancestors, the living and the unborn. These are referred to 
by Soyinka as the rites of passage which ensure the constant 
regenerative process of the universe. 

Ogun’s history, as it appears in Myth , Literature and the African 
World, is a fascinating story of the completion of Yoruba cos¬ 
mogony. He is the first god of the Ifa Pantheon to have travelled 
through the ‘chthonic realm’ (the primordial marsh or abyss). It 
was the gods who came to men, anguished by a continuing sense 
of incompleteness, needing to recover their long-lost essence of 

visited earth before and knew how to smelt iron ore and forge 
technical instruments. His action united gods and men and inau¬ 
gurated the harmonious Yoruba world in which gods and men 
live side by side. This aspect of Ogun as the first darer and ex¬ 
plorer is what Soyinka regards as central to the Yoruba concept of 
drama. 


Ogun is equally known as the ‘protector of orphans’, the ‘roof 
over the homeless’ and the ‘terrible guardian of the sacred oath’: 

explorer, Ogun is regarded as the god of creativity (associated 
with the harvest season and the rains). But paradoxically, because 
of his metal weaponry, he is also the god of death and war. 

This dual nature of Ogun, as the embodiment of the creative- 
destructive essence, has not been retained by Soyinka in The Road. 
Only the violent and destructive aspect of his nature are deeply 
explored in the play. It is in his quality of the reluctant leader of 


men (in ‘Idanre’) and of the scrap-iron dealer (in ‘In Memory of 
Segun Awolowo’) that Ogun presides over the hideous car 
smashes in The Road. He greedily slaughters animals (preferably 

provide abundant meat for his diet. Samson implores the driver of 
‘No Danger No Delay’: 


The lorry drivers are Ogun’s devotees and they propitiate his 
favours by constantly killing dogs for him. Ogun lives on death 
and needs feeding regularly. The Driver’s Festival is his festival 
and its origins go back to the god’s rite of passage (a re-enactment 
of Ogun’s venture). In The Road, Soyinka uses this Festival with 
tremendous dramatic effect: Ogun is the patron god of the drivers 
and the heart of this play’s meaning lies in an event which took 
place at the last drivers’ festival. 

Deriving from the myth of Ogun is the fourth area of existence 
which Soyinka calls ‘The Fourth Stage’. This is the dark con¬ 
tinuum of transition where the inter-transmutation of essence- 
ideal and materiality occurs (MLAW, p. 26). This middle ground 
(a sort of no-man’s land) belonging neither to the world of the 
flesh nor the spirit, is where Soyinka has set the meaning of The 
Road. He propounds that Ogun’s venture through the primordial 

from the ‘precarious edges of total dissolution’ (being torn asun¬ 
der by cosmic winds) {MLAW, p. 30). This, in the playwright’s 
vision, is the unique essentiality of Ogun in Yoruba metaphysics: 
as the embodiment of the social, communal will invested in a 
protagonist of his choice. 

In The Road, the concept of the state of possession by the spirit 
of the mask is minutely explored in both religious and psychologi¬ 
cal terms. The actor in ritual drama prepares mentally and physi¬ 
cally for his disintegration and re-assembly within the universal 
womb of origin; he experiences the transitional, yet inchoate ma- 





sacrifices, rituals, ceremonies of appeasement to the cosmic 
powers which lie guardian to the gulf (MLAW, p. 31). Drama is 
therefore an assertive link with a lost sense of origin. This helps to 
explain why Soyinka’s themes are often infused with Yoruba 
mythology and religious sentiment. Soyinka does not put so much 
emphasis on social details. His interest in fantasy, myth and uni¬ 
versal issues is conspicuous in almost all his works. There is, 
unmistakably, an underlying social indictment in The Road as the 
play gives a picture of some aspects of contemporary Nigeria (the 
police, the civil service) as being thoroughly corrupt. But more 
often than not, Soyinka works within a traditional system which 
allows him to explore the problems of creation and existence from 
a philosophical and mythic perspective. With him there is no 
problem of nostalgia, of melancholy recollection of a dying world 
and no problem of authenticity. He is imaginatively engaged with 
a tradition that still happens to be alive. 10 

The ‘Egungun’ cult which i& alluded to in The Road is the 
special custodian of the ancestral spirits. These spirits, together 
with the indwelling spirits of the inanimate world are like the 
Yoruba gods. They are believed to possess enormous power and 

injunction that ‘y° u gorra do it proper’ originates from the tradi¬ 
tional belief in the disastrous consequence which attends the non- 
observance of proper ritual. 11 Having failed to observe this rule, 
Professor ultimately meets death in the closing scene. 

When the wearer of an ‘Egungun’ mask experiences possession, 
he performs the ritual dance with perfect skill. The dance is ‘the 
movement of transition’ as we learn from the ‘Alagemo’ poem. 
Both the dance and the mask are tangible means of connection 
with the other world. The spirit of the dancing mask is held in a 
hiatus while the ancestral spirit (or the spirit of a god) takes over. 
The dancing mask is in a continuous communion with the other 
world and this helps to explain Professor’s interest in Murano 

The drums and the dirges stylistically underline the meaning and 
heighten the dominant emotion. Soyinka’s use of masks and 
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in the water laughed at me, my farmers-boy boots, 
put up with the laughter. 

She told me again to look into the pool, and th 
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LES MURRAY 


The Boeotian Strain 


In his collection Living in a Calm Country, published in 1975, Peter 
Porter has a poem which I propose to read to you today as the 

poem on a similar theme, and containing the same key concept, 
that of the Boeotian strain in Australian culture. What occurred 

between Peter and myself. This is a surprisingly common 
phenomenon; things that are in the air are frequently picked up 
by more than one mind at around the same time. Edison and 
Swan inventing the electric light almost simultaneously in Ameri¬ 
ca and England is just one of a host of examples. I should also 
mention that this talk is an expanded version of an essay I wrote 
and which will be appearing in Australian Poems in Perspective, 
edited by Peter Elkin, to be published soon by the University of 
Queensland Press. At the end of the talk, I will read you my own 

unwittingly having at opposite ends of the earth. Peter’s poem 
analyses the matter, while mine celebrates it. But here is Peter’s 
poem: 


ON FIRST LOOKING INTO CHAPMAN’S HESIOD 








; on the page need to be looked at, 
they yield their full flavour. It is 


what I call a page-poem, rather than one adapted to reading 
aloud, but apart from maybe projecting it on a screen, that was 
about the only way I had of presenting it to you. 

Hesiod’s dates are not precisely known, but some time in the 
eighth century before Christ, so the tradition goes, a youth of that 
name, son of an immigrant farmer from the Greek colonies in Asia 

mountain Helikon, in rural Boeotia. The mountain had probably 
been a holy place since long before the Aeolian Greeks trekked 
down from the north with their shaggy cattle and their Indo- 
European sky gods. Perhaps the most potent magical site on the 
mountain was the spring named Hippokrene, the Horse’s Foun¬ 
tain, supposed to have been set flowing by a touch of Pegasus’ 
hoof, but probably a ritual spot long before the flying horse and 
his heroic Greek rider were heard of. It may have been a mother- 
goddess site; springs with names alluding to a horseshoe or hoof 
often are. This would explain the compensating presence nearby 
of an altar dedicated to the father god Zeus. Somewhere near this 
altar and spring, that is to say, in a place where the two religious 
principles were in balance, the young Hesiod had a vision in 
which the Muses, immortal maidens begotten by Zeus upon 
Memory, gave him a staff of flowering laurel, breathed a ‘godly 
voice’ into him and commanded him to make poems. 

Real or metaphorical - and many poets have had similar visio¬ 
nary inductions into their craft - the experience led to the creation 
of two long poem cycles, the Theogony and the Works and Days. 
These poems are second only to the two great Homeric epics in 
the number of progeny they have generated and the cultural influ¬ 
ence they have had. The Theogony is the source of much of our 
knowledge of Greek religion and this alone makes it one of the 
great historic resources of the Western mind, a sublime marble 
quarry of imagery and myth for well over two thousand years. 
The Works and Days, in turn, stands at the beginning of a long 
literary succession, coming down through Theocritus and Virgil 
and the high vernacular poetry of the Middle Ages to Wordsworth 
and Frost and a hundred more in modern times; most recently, in 


Australia, it surfaces in David Campbell’s own Works and Days 
and Geoffrey Lehmann’s Ross’ Poems. 

Hesiod was the earliest poet in Western literature to write in the 
first person about his own concerns - this was not the dramatic 
first person of reported speech. He was also the originator of many 
themes, notably that of the successive Ages of Man, the Golden 
Age, the Silver Age, the Iron Age and so on. He was the first poet 

In these two latter themes alone, he can perhaps be seen as the 
ultimate and most ancient progenitor of socialism. In a much 
wider sense, the works of Hesiod stand on one side of a rift that 
runs through the whole of Western culture, a fundamental tension 
that for convenience we may call the war between Athens and 
Boeotia. Peter Porter’s superb poem is concerned with this rift at 
once on a cultural level and on a personal level. 

What is at issue are two contrasting models of civilization bet¬ 
ween which Western man has vacillated; he has now drawn the 
rest of mankind into the quarrel and resolving this tension may be 

past, Athens, the urbanizing, fashion-conscious principle removed 
from and usually insensitive to natural, cyclic views of the world, 
has won out time and again, though the successes of Boeotia have 
been far from negligible. Now, there are senses in which we may 
say that the old perennial struggle is coming to a head, with 
Australia finding herself, very much to her surprise, to be one of 
the places in which some sort of synthesis might at last be 
achieved. If this is to happen here, though, we will need to clear 
our heads of many remnant colonial obeisances and look at things • 
clearly and straight. Let us start by looking at the origins of the 
struggle, in their artistic dimension. 

From the time of its rise in the sixth century B.C., urban- 
minded, slave-holding Athens was always scornful of rural, 
traditional-minded, predominantly smallholding Boeotia. The 
Boeotians, living to the north-west of Attica, were held to be rude, 
boorish and stupid, their country swampy and cheerless, their arts 


the Greek-speaking world for his eulogies of victors in the Pythian 
and Olympic Games, fell foul of this enmity. When he wrote his 






Athenian poets were dramatists. Athens’ glory lay in her drama, 
her philosophers and her political theorists. All of these are urban 
and, in our expanded sense, typically ‘Athenian’ pursuits. 
Boeotia, in her perennial incarnations, replaces theatre with 
dance or pageant - or sport; philosophy she subordinates to relig¬ 
ion and precept, and in politics, she habitually prefers daimon to 
demos. Mistrustful of Athens’ vaunted democracy - which, after 
all, involved only a minority of voters living on the labour of a 
large slave population - she clings to older ideas of the importance 
of family and the display of individual human quality under 
stress. If aristocracy is her besetting vice, that of Athens is prob¬ 
ably abstraction. Each has its price, artistically, and it may be 
that poetry, of all but the dramatic sort, is ultimately a Boeotian 
art. It often has that appearance, when seen against our modern, 
increasingly Platonist metropolis. Drama, on the other hand, 
seems to be an almost wholly Athenian art. Conflict and resolu¬ 
tion take the place, in a crowded urban milieu, of the Boeotian 
interest in celebration and commemoration, modes that peren¬ 
nially appear in spacious, dignified cultures. 

Again, if aristocracy is a besetting vice of Boeotian culture, at 
least in the broadest sense - and we should remember that the 
purest Boeotian art we possess, the Hesiodic poems, does not arise 
from an aristocratic milieu, but rather from a world of small 

ism. We have been mesmerized during the last few centuries by 
evolutionary ideas that contrast ‘primitive’ with advanced, prog¬ 
ressive with stagnant, dynamic with decadent - the basic 
metaphor has been stretched many ways. It has taken the Second 
World War and the decolonization after that of much of the world 
to reveal the iniquities perpetrated by Western cultures, using 
these sorts of ideas as their cover and justification, on traditional 
cultures. We are beginning to be conscious of a nexus of thinking 
and of oppression here that extends all the way from personal to 
international relations and goes far beyond the bounds of art. In 
terms of our polarity, Athens has recently oppressed Boeotia on a 



world scale and has caused the creation all over the world of more 
or less Westernized native elites, which often enthusiastically con¬ 
tinue the oppression — China is one of the few nations in which 
this tendency has been successfully resisted. Elsewhere, Athens 
has once again overborne Boeotia on the same old basis as that 
used in Classical times and has once again made herself the ally 
and preceptress of Rome, that is to say, of imperialist force. 

Within Western culture itself, it is possible that not only the 
oppressive use of contrasts such as modem versus old-fashioned or 
cultivated versus rude, but even the very notion of such polarities 
may ultimately derive from the submerged and almost forgotten 

Again, the ultimate coercive success of the Athenian model may 
be said to have been confirmed and greatly strengthened by 
Rome. We may say, altering the adage, that when Rome con¬ 
quered Greece, she was herself conquered not by Greece but by 
Athens. Always, predominantly, Rome accepted Athenian and 
Alexandrian biases and standards and added themes of her own 
to them. The contrast between metropolitan and provincial is a case 
in point; this was only an implicit element in the older, decen¬ 
tralized Greek culture. It was only with the conquest of that world 
by Alexander the Great and the establishment of so-called Hel¬ 
lenistic civilization in the East that coterie art became the norm, 
with Kallimachos of Alexandria writing T hate everything pub¬ 
lic’. Horace’s Odi profanum vulgus has its origin here. Rome also 
greatly narrowed the field of ‘high’ culture and continued that 

people which has been a recurrent curse in subsequent Western 
cultures. In Classical Greece, art was a matter of public perform- 

to become a luxury product, a matter for coteries and high society. 
The disappearance of the older Plautine tradition of popular dra¬ 
ma and the relegation of the popular audience to the circus and 
the racecourse is a case in point. Rome is the great exaggerator of 
Hellenic tendencies; she is Athens without proportion. 
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Before Ausonius, almost the single notable exception to what 
we have been saying is Virgil, who worked his way, as it were, 
backwards through Arcadian art - an Athenian style evolved to 
deal with Boeotian material in an emasculated way - in his 
Theocritean Ecologues to the pure Boeotian mode of his Georgies 
and thence to the epic. This is a fruitful path, which has been 
followed many times since. Present-day conservationists and ur- 

basically Arcadian reasons and discovering harder Boeotian 
truths there. The distinction between the Boeotian and the idyllic 
Arcadian pastoral strands in our tradition might be the subject of 
another complete lecture - for now, I would only point to the 
relative artificiality of the Theocritean idyll as compared with the 
Works and Days. A similar comparison might be made between, 
say, Milton’s Lycidas and Langland’s ploughman. In Australia, 
interestingly, the idyll itself has only tended to be successful when 
it is Boeotian in flavour; here, the comparison might be drawn 
between Norman Lindsay’s invocations of Pan plus nymphs and 
the verse of Banjo Patterson. Getting back to the point, though, 
we might say that because of the atypical nature of Virgil’s works, 
Dante’s invocation of him was appropriate and not culturally 
disruptive in the Middle Ages - a period in which the highest 
Boeotian civilization in Western history flourished. Classical allu¬ 
sion, when passed through a Virgilian filter, did not interfere with 
Dante’s deeply Boeotian purpose of Seating a vernacular poetry 
capable of handling sublime matters. 

The revival of Classical learning on a large scale, the so-called 
renaissance, was of course and by contrast deeply disruptive. It 
coincided with and aided the centralizing of power in royal courts 
and the end of the old decentralized life of Europe. Athens always 
tends to capture ruling classes when they become estranged from 
their territorial bases of power, and the urban merchant classes, 
cut off from the land from which their forebears probably fled, 
naturally confuse eminence with excellence and ape their betters. 
In Europe, the great autochthonous arts and fresh beginnings of 


the Middle Ages were dismissed as ‘Gothic’ and replaced by self- 
conscious Roman-Athenian revivals, which eventually generated 
new high styles that remained dominant until that muddled up¬ 
surge we call the Romantic Revival. This last, of course, was not 
so much a Boeotian revival as a confused eruption of Boeotian and 
other elements, which the dominant classicizing styles had 
threatened to refine, or snub, out of existence. The Romantic 
period has not yet ended, of course, though it has become repeti¬ 
tive, decadent and sometimes actively violent. It has placed a 
number of cultural, as well as literal, bombs in our luggage. 
Boeotia, made desperate and driven to seek strange allies, be¬ 
comes Nazi Germany, or present-day Cambodia, or some of the 
more fanatically anti-Western (but still irretrievably Westerniz¬ 
ing) of the new African states. 

Within our civilization, we repeatedly see a pattern of autonom¬ 
ous, distinctive art at the beginning of each people’s cultural his¬ 
tory, followed by the importation and imposition of the general 
Romano-Athenian cultural inheritance. In Some cases, the native 

with idiosyncratic works of strongly ‘popular’ flavour surfacing 
from time to time within the purlieus of the ‘high’ culture. Some¬ 
times the native art, and the Boeotian order that it carries, will 
prove resistant. In the Gaelic-speaking world of Ireland and Scot¬ 
land, it took the effective destruction of the native language to 
break the stubbornly Boeotian cultural preferences of the people. 
Again, in each of the newly conquered and newly settled countries 
of the New World, the same pattern is repeated. Each New World 
people gets, as it were, a short period of anarchic, makeshift cul¬ 
tural independence in which to produce its Chaucers and Lang- 

foundations for them. With the consolidation of an elite of the 
European sort in the country, and the establishment of the kind of 
educational and cultural set-up that goes with that, the period of 
distinctiveness normally comes to an end, or at least becomes 
embattled. If the new country is lucky, it will produce distinctive 




figures of themes during its ‘Boeotian’ phase whose influence is 
powerful enough to modify the form that ‘Athenian’ civilization 
takes there when it is brought in. Whitman, a deeply Boeotian 
poet, is an example of such a figure. The tradition he founded is 
still productive and part of the reason for our being able to speak 
of a distinctive American poetry. In Australia, we did not get a 
comparable figure among our early poets, but instead we got a 
distinctive rurally-based popular tradition, as articulated through 
folksong, through the literary ballads of the Nineties, and through 
a number of writers in this century. Most notable, perhaps, was 
the attempt of the Jindyworobak school of the forties to integrate 
two of the great autonomous traditions of Australia, the rural- 
popular and the Aboriginal. At best, these fruitions of distinctive¬ 
ness, these new departures full of idiosyncrasy and character, are 
the treasures of nationality and are among the few justifications 
there can be for the existence, of nations and separate peoples. 
Athens is lasting, but Boeotia is ever-new, continually recreated, 
always writing afresh about the sacred places and the generations 
of men and the gods. 

Written from the vantage of Peter Porter’s personally necessary 
and long-maintained exile in London, his poem is a work of high 

lively. However, I suspect that its argument will be widely re¬ 
sented, or evaded, in Australia. The judgement that it passes on 
Australian culture is precisely the one that many home-grown 
Athenians have been at pains to deny or deplore. And yet, in any 
sense broad enough to admit the great majority of Australians, 
our culture is still in its Boeotian phase and any distinctiveness we 
possess is still firmly anchored in the bush. However, we may 
resent the fact, too, we are seen almost universally in this light by 
others, and are held to our stereotypes with affection and scorn. 
Colonially obedient in so many ways, yet we fail to heed the 
metropolis when it tells us to be ourselves. Perhaps the fact that 
the advice often comes in the form of a dismissal may make us 
reluctant to take it. 



Porter’s poem is an ode with a flexible but never sloppy three- 
beat line, set out in six thirteen-line verse-paragraphs. It is not 
metrically complex or highly wrought; although he is a profound 
student of music and opera, Peter Porter does not usually seek 
after musical effects or dense interweavings of sound in his verse,, 
though the construction of his poems often follows a quasi-musical 
logic. In most of his work, he will establish his metrical base early 
in a poem and then stick with it right to the end. He is clearly 
more interested in phrase and reference, in the poetry of what is 
said. He once worked in advertising - not entirely a bad training 
for a poet — and perhaps this sharpened his appreciation of 

poet now writing, I think his work has the metropolitan tone, at 

sudden deflations and witty juxtapositions. A Porter poem often 
works by heaping up a crucible-full of arcane and stylish refer¬ 
ences (he has the true urban and Athenian appreciation of style 
and of shifting stylistic resonances, developed to a very high de¬ 
gree of discrimination) and heating it with sheer intelligence, till a 
clear drop of unforgettable imagery or wisdom, most often elegaic, 
flows out. As I have said elsewhere, Porter is one of the best 
writers of last lines in the business. 

At first sight, ‘On First Looking into Chapman’s Hesiod’ seems 
more discursive than is usual in Porter’s work, and it is more 

superfluous. It carefully matches up epithets from Hesiod’s Works 
and Days, often in quotes, with strongly flavoured bits of Austra¬ 
lian vernacular culture, and all the matchings are dead right. As 
far as the lore is concerned, the reference to kerosene in honey tins 
is a bit worrying: up home, it was mostly honey in kerosene tins. 
But let that pass. The poem is deeply Australian in many other 
ways, too. There is, for example, the reticence that prefers to say 
‘within myself’, where another culture might speak frankly and, 

way it catches, with just the right harsh image about ‘kelpie yap- 


ping’, all the features of Boeotian art and tradition here that so 
grate on the sensibilities of our respectable Athenians. Advocates 
of an Athenian metropolitan model for Australian culture often 
point to the facts of demography, as if our habit of crowding into 
the cities didn’t need, and instinctively seek, a strong corrective. 
We may be highly urbanized etc., but the society still has as it 
were a rural muse. And wilfully to go against the grain of the 
culture we have, instead of trying to enrich and develop it, im¬ 
mediately alienates one from the broad mass of the people, and 

gardes. One can put oneself in the position of a Patrick White, at 
once enormously privileged and deeply disaffected, refusing com¬ 
passion to all but a few freakish elements of the society. Or one 
may turn to making trendy populist gestures in which the people 
rightly do not believe. The fact is that ‘high’ Western art is now in 
a crisis and can no longer offer .any useful paradigms for humane 
living. Luckily for us, the decay involved is an imported thing, 
and merely something to which a certain class feels it owes an 
allegiance. There is a very hard implicit suggestion for such 
people contained at once in the last two lines of the poem and in 
the autobiographical facts that underlie and inform the poem as a 

Australia and might as well follow Porter’s own example of self¬ 
exile. Nowadays, the direction of such exile would likely be more 
often America than London. 

Above all of the poem’s many felicities, though, it is its cultural 
relevance that makes it fascinating and, in the critical sense, 
enormously productive. Once it raises the part-historical, part- 
metaphorical conflict between Athens and Boeotia, and identifies 
Australian culture as essentially Boeotian, its radiance, to use 
Aquinas’s term, spreads out in all directions and illuminates all 
sorts of things beyond those explicitly mentioned in the text. One 
even begins to notice the ultimate non-urbanity of works we had 

example, can suddenly be seen as a poet whose work followed the 
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classic Virgilian progression from willed Athenian literariness 
slowly but surely towards a profoundly Boeotian achievement, 
culminating in the great funeral ode, ‘Five Bells’ and in the demo¬ 
cratic funerary commemoration of ‘Beach Burial’. He is a city 
poet, but not, we begin to see, a metropolitan one. Rather, his 
work at once constitutes and points to the possibility of a kind of 
urban art appropriate to Australia, with her wide, scattered, half- 
Boeotian garden cities, and to modes of literature that might yet 
help us to counterbalance other, dangerously cosmopolitan, im¬ 
ports. All this becomes a little ironic, when we remember Slessor’s 

Lindsayite Arcadians, to oust the bush from what they considered 
to be its excessive pre-eminence in our literature. What they ulti¬ 
mately achieved was to extend the range of a strongly unitary 
culture when it needed extending. 

Whether the pre-eminence of the ballads and other vernacular 
poetry was excessive at one time or not, it is true that these sorts of 
writing remain the core of whatever specifically Australian poetry 
the nation’s people still value and refer to. And it is here, with the 
position of the people to whom Athens perenially offers nothing 
and whom she disdains as hoi polloi , the Ockers, ‘your average 
suburban yobbos’ and the like, that I have to begin to fight 
against Peter’s poem, or rather against its untimely, if personally 
valid and honest conclusion. I cannot believe in that ‘permanently 
upright city’ of willed disengagement from the past and unending 

the worst possible time to go seeking it, at least among the literal 
metropolises of Europe. Peter says all this, however, in the phrase 
‘Europe’s Entropy’, implying that an almost Old Testament fear 
of the wicked metropolis still felt by some Australians is merely a 
theme of ours, a convention one can subscribe to or not. 

Fair enough. So let’s come at it another way. One of the few 
Athenian features that has ‘taken’ in Australian society has to do 
with the image of the artist. In Boeotia, he is a craftsman, with 



sive analysis of value are principles of life. Or he is a Bohemian, a 
licensed buffoon, a disruptive element expected by Platonists of all 
persuasions to threaten the public order, usually pretty harmless¬ 
ly, and to generate new styles of behaviour and adornment. Just 
as Romano-Athenian art, in its decay, tends towards excessive 
satire (Rome’s only distinctive contribution to literature), towards 

our modern Athenian artists are subtly encouraged to abandon 

ance. The metropolis can offer the fierce excitements of entropy, 
but no real cure for the decays it continually exposes. And even 
the virtues of its faults now seem to be disappearing. With Marcel 
Duchamp in the early years of this century, we reached the era of 
the Avant-Garde. As the American critic Clement Greenberg 
points out, it was at this stage that the sense of shock and outrage 
felt by the public at the appearance of new styles of art ceased to 
be a by-product of real novelty and became the object of much new 
art. Newness became a set of ‘looks’, of gestures, and the appear¬ 
ance of artistic innovation became an effect , and came within the 
range of uninspired calculation. In poetry as in many other arts, 
the pursuit of real or pretended novelty of course alienated the 
broad reading public which had existed for it in the 19th century, 
and delivered us into the doubtful shelter of coteries and univer¬ 
sities. In such surroundings, a quasi-politicised avant-garde has 
recently flourished in Australia, and at one time consciously tried 
to take over the whole centre-stage of Australian literature. It 
failed to do so because its products were simply not good enough,- 
the modernist rituals could be seen as repetitive, cyclic and de¬ 
rivative, and the practitioners, with one or two exceptions, lacked 
the necessary talent or even intelligence. A few years ago, the 
metropolis could still offer intense intellectual satisfaction in artis¬ 
tic form, but now the age of the great intellectual aerialists seems 
to have almost passed away. With W. H Auden dead, Porter 
himself is one of the few really first-rate intellectual poets left. As 
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the older European values crumble away, Europe’s artists begin, 
often, to look simple-minded and lacking in subtlety; under social¬ 
ist influence, many are making self-consciously ‘proletarian’ ges¬ 
tures and trying, often clumsily, to express attitudes that we have 
been articulating and refining for generations in the New World. 

fuse Porter’s upright city with any literal metropolis. The ideal 
city is ultimately in the mind, and is glimpsed in the art a person 
produces. This makes Peter’s position a lonely one - and, in fact, 
many passages in the poem give us a sense of loneliness, of isola¬ 
tion sought and accepted. This may be how it has to be. To shift 
our paral lei just a bit, Athens can’t be restored, as a city of art, in 
Hellenistic times. Still less during a period of barba rian irrup¬ 
tions. There is wisdom in Australia’s Boeotian ness; it may be a 
good sheet-anchor for us during the period of collapse of many of 
our parent cultures - many, because not all of our culture derives 

Some, the black Australians, have been here for tens of thousands 
of years and their culture is a Boeotian resource of immeasur able 
value for us all. Again, the idea of our deliberately remaining 
Boeotian is full of exciting possibilities. It would be something, 
indeed, to break with Western culture by not taking, even now, 
the characteristic second step into alienation, into elitism and the 
relegation of all places except one or two urban centres to the 

art or any creative self-confidence. This is what is at stake. The 
centre of Athens isn’t the Panthenon, but the Agora, the chatty, 
educative market-place - but the centre of Boeotia is every place 
held sacred by any Boeotian. Interestingly, we have admitted this 
as a definite principle in the case of the Aborigines. This may be a 
brake on our denying the principle outright as regards our other 
con stituent cultures. Perhaps in saying that we are still Boeotian 
in the essentials of our culture, Peter’s poem has put its finger on a 
real if subterranean reluctance to take that second and fatal West¬ 
ern step. And this despite the fact that our education system is 


A nation, a people, is always of more value to the rest of man¬ 
kind if it remains itself - where else are new ideas and new models 
for living to come from, if not from idiosyncratic human variety on 
a scale large enough to command attention? It may just be re¬ 
served for us to bring off the long-needed reconciliation of Athens 
with Boeotia and create that lasting organic country where urban 

more richly what one is and where one stands and how to grow 

choices in this will be made by deep movements in the life and 
mind of our people, and may in fact be made irrevocably before 
anyone detects what road has been taken. Some years ago, before 
Peter Porter’s very candid and generous reconciliation with his 
homeland, in an interview he said: ‘I’ve kept my Australian pass¬ 
port; I don’t quite know why’. Pindar of Kynoskephalai (literally, 
Dog-heads - perhaps not a bad equivalent for post-war Brisbane, 
the city Peter left to go to London) also travelled far from home for 

city that deserved praise, and likewise never renounced his The¬ 
ban citizenship. However hard I may have presumed to argue 
with the last eight lines of Peter’s poem, it is nevertheless one of 
the central works in our literature, on a par with the very finest 
poems we have to show. Its wider significance goes well beyond 
our place and time. 

So much for the conversation, and the argument, in prose. The 
poem with which I promised to conclude this talk is one entitled 
‘The Returnees’, which I first published in Poetry Australia in 1975 
but which was written towards the end of 1974. I hope it will cast 
some further light on the matters we have been discussing. 
Amongst the many things it celebrates, if we look at it retrospec¬ 
tively, is my profound agreement with Porter’s naughty thesis. 
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« good of Athens. Where 
oTtop” dappling below 
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FRANK MOORHOUSE 


Tortures, Jealousy Tests and 
Getting Tough 



cried. Farts should always be denied. Muscle biceps were to be developed 
by flexing and lifting of weights when remembered, if you wanted to be a 
commando. Chinese bums were inflicted by grasping the flesh of the 


otherwise. Tongue poking was always an insult and deserved retaliation. 
Face pulling could be used to force someone to laugh and get them into 
trouble but you had to watch for the wind changing. Holding up your 

Tortures apart from the dreaded Chinese burn, include forcing someone 
to the ground, sitting on them, pinning their arms with your knees, and 

— dripping water on their forehead drop by drop until they went mad 
and were never the same again, which we never got right, or by bringing 
the blade of a pocket knife close to the throat, or by tickling the feet or 
armpits or by holding someone’s nose and covering their mouth until 











Eating raw ginger and standing on your head for long periods are ways of 
becoming tough. You can stick a pin through the skin of your finger and 
it doesn’t hurt. If you suck the soft part of your under arm you can give 
yourself a love bite. Knuckles is the toughest game there is. Hold your 
clenched fist against another boy’s fist and count one-two-three. The 

can, causing immense pain. Drinking ink can kill you. Filling your 
mouth with water and wiping away any trace of it and then going up to 
someone and spitting it in their face is a form of surprise attack. Wiping 

grow on your legs it means you’re becoming a man. If you hate hairs on 
your legs you shouldn’t admit it. If you close your eyes while cleaning 
your teeth you’re a homosexual. Hairs on the palms of your hands means 
you masturbate. If you look to see — that proves it. Grabbing another 
boy’s cock is supposed to hurt and he is supposed to do it back to you. 

erection is permissable as long as’ you both pretend it’s a wrestle. A 
possum bite comes back at the same time every year at the same place 
you were bitten. A hanging willow makes good whips for whipping slave 
girls. When the girl who is playing nurse bandages your legs with dock 
leaves and binds them with vines, things happen in your groin. Girls walk 
differently after they’ve had their first sex. And you can tell. 


Mechanical Aptitude 


Pass the stillsons. They are not the stillsons. 1 told you what the stillsons 
were last time. These are the stillsons. Now stand out of the way. Do you 
always have to stand in the light. No, that’s not the one. I wanted the 
small one. Do I have to do everything myself. Now you’re spilling it every¬ 
where. Well, be more careful in future. In future use your head. Just 
take it slowly. You’re spilling it, you’re spilling it on my boots. Wake up 




supposed to be bright. Now look what you’ve gone and done. Start over 
again. Holy cow — how did you manage to do that. It’s in the bottom 

wire, the black handled one, not the other one, and the tinsnips and a 

your eyes. I told you to check it before you did it. And put things back 
where you found them. What sort of knot do you call that. That nut 
doesn’t go with that bolt. Can’t you just tell. That’s not mixed enough. 
That’s not hard enough. That’s not long enough. It won’t bite you. Take 

Get a move on, we haven’t got all day. Shine the torch where I’m 

That’s enough for godsake. Now look what you’ve gone and done. In 
future, stop when I say stop. Don’t jerk it. You’ll strip the thread. Can’t 

this is the waist, and this is the riser, and this is the thread, and this is 
called the going, and this is called the going of the flight, and we call this 
the raking rise. Got it? Frightened to get your hands dirty. Frightened of 
a few blisters. Short of puff. Put your hand in and get it out. It won’t bite 
you. Don’t just stand there, do something. What are you — an old 

What did I tell you. What do you mean you can’t see it. What do you 

you mean you left it behind. What do you mlan you thought we wouldn’t 
need it. What do you mean you didn’t think it mattered. Watch out for 
the wall for godsake. Do it once and do it right. You can’t possibly see 
from over there. Don’t throw it, hand it to me. Do I have to do everything 
myself. Now look what you’ve gone and done. Frightened to get your 
hands dirty. It won’t eat you. You’re worse than a girl. What do you 
mean, you didn’t think it mattered. And what, precisely, do you think 
you’re doing now? 


Both these pieces are from work in progress called The Oral History of 
Childhood. 


GARETH GRIFFITHS 


Experiments with Form in Recent 
Australian Drama 


Despite the tremendous strides made in recent years by Austra¬ 
lian theatre and despite the dozen or more dedicated and pro¬ 
fessional playwrights which this has helped support there is 
nevertheless a greater sense of expectation than achievement in 
most public response to the plays and playwrights which have 
emerged. Distinctive, even distinguished, plays and writers can be 
found but there still seems to be a feeling that Australian theatre 
has not emerged from the age of promise into the age of fulfilment. 
This response is even more strongly reflected in the disappointed 
response of much literary criticism which still seems to feel that 
drama lags behind poetry and prose fiction both in the level of 
achievement and in the comparative lack of distinctive and in¬ 
novative forms. Such criticism is valid in many ways, but it also 
exhibits a certain innocence about theatre and about the condi¬ 
tions in which the art flourishes and grows. 

The theatre is a public and social form. Unlike the novel or the 
poem it is the product of an active collaboration of writer, per¬ 
former and audience. Without skilled and informed interpreters 
the writer must restrict the range of effects he can hope to achieve 
successfully on stage; without an audience responsive to the con¬ 
ventions the play employs the writer cannot hope to communicate 

evocation of and manipulation of audience response. The pace 
and speed at which an action proceeds on stage often precludes an 
audience from absorbing unfamiliar techniques readily and wil- 

easily alienated by performers striving unsuccessfully to cope with 
skills and methods with which they are ill at ease. It is in the 
context of this reality that the Australian theatre’s lack of ex- 
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perimentation must be seen and it is against this a^ 
we must view the literary critic’s disappointment. Nevertheless it 
remains a iair criticism that, viewed in a world context, recent 
Australian plays have often seemed unadventurous in technique 
and form. For the most part they have been content to remain 
within the naturalist conventions and to restrict their innovation 
to the subject matter they handle. At its worst such theatre de¬ 
serves the label of animated social journalism which has been 
levelled at it; but, at its best, it has served to provide Australians 
with insights into their special conditions which have heightened 

As I have implied, this lack of experiment has not necessarily 
been a failure on the part of Australian playwrights. Often it has 
been a recognition, conscious or intuitive, that the audience for 
Australian plays and the performers who realise them were not 
ready for a violent and abrupt rejection of realistic convention. 
Yet these same audiences and performers were more ready to 

techniques were displayed. It is an odd fact of life that audiences 
will more readily accept innovative treatments of the unfamiliar 
and distant than of the immediate and well-known, as if the 
psychological shock of viewing the familiar through the spectacles 
itself a sufficiently radical perceptual leap, at 


least in the initial stages. 

In this sense the revolution in Australian drama over the last 
ten to fifteen years parallels the revolution of the mid-Fifties in 
Britain, where the commercial theatre was challenged by plays of 
essentially the same dramatic form but which violated the conven¬ 
tions of what constituted acceptable theatre subject matter. Just 
as Look Back in Anger or Chicken Soup With Barley asserted that the 
working classes were suitable cases for theatrical treatment, so 
Don’s Party or White With Wire Wheels replaced the traditional, 
usually rural, stereotypes of Australians with portraits of the real, 
urban modern Australia, middle-class, affluent and conformist. 

One feels considerable sympathy for David Williamson’s com¬ 
plaint that most theatre critics have attacked his plays because he 
insists on writing plays which his audiences can understand and 
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respond to. Unlike his critics, as a working playwright he is only 
too familiar no doubt with the truth that in theatre what you are 
able to say depends largely on whom you are saying it to, at least 
if you wish them to listen. This does not imply that the playwright 
accepts and flatters the prejudices and ideas of the audience he 
addresses. It simply means that the responses of the audience, not 
the words on a page, are the vocabularies through which an effec¬ 
tive theatrical statement is made. The rhetorical aim of the play¬ 
wright is to shape these responses, to alter and extend them 
through the juxtaposition of familiar situation and unexpected 
reaction. By varying the elements, placing the devices in an un¬ 
familiar order, creating fresh interplays between characters and 
stock situations, the audience can be lured from its accustomed 
cover and forced to consider itself and its surroundings in a new 
and unfamiliar light. 

In Don’s Party, for example, the crude hedonism which charac¬ 
terises so much Australian suburban life is wedded to a study of 
the social and political effectiveness of the liberal, middle-class 
elite who usually see themselves as insulated by their intelligence 
from the values which surround them. By observing how the two 
intertwine in reality the writer can show us and them (if we allow 
such a distinction) how the pursuit of the good life has debilitated 
people whose moral feelings and intellectual ideals cry out for 
some more testing form of open and public action. The bitterness 
and disappointment this produces and which pervades the world 
of the party is highlighted by the cheerless energy with which the 
characters like Coolie pursue the dream of pleasure, whilst the 
television chattering out the failure of liberal Australia to make its 
impact felt at the polls links the action to the wider social condi¬ 
tions of which these people are the product. 

Don’s Party is not a didactic play, and any brief attempt to 
articulate my response to its ideas does less than justice to the 
humour and understanding which it brings to its presentation of 
the characters. There is a vigorous acceptance of the characters 

work with. Precisely because of this realistic portrayal it has a 
radical purpose, to insist on the need to see Australia as it is before 


we can change it. The audience must accept what it sees as cred¬ 
ible and, deny it as they may, a mirror which reflects many as¬ 
pects of themselves. For such a task naturalism is the appropriate 

wright’s particular aim is intrinsically wrong. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, the literary critic approaching plays of 
this kind is searching less for an appropriate theatre style than for 
one which is innovative for its own sake. Theatre everywhere has 
suffered more than any other art-form from the obsession of twen¬ 
tieth century European aesthetics with the new and the innova¬ 
tive. As an art-form which addresses a group it has special prob¬ 
lems. In the two to three hours a play takes to perform the audi¬ 
ence must be able to ‘read’ the special languages of the perform- 

exercise. For this reason much innovative theatre in the early part 

matter precisely this problem of changing in the course of the play 
the audience’s understanding of the rules of its own response. The 
classic in this respect is, of course, Pirandello’s Six Characters in 
Search of an Author ,; in many ways it would be more appropriate to 
substitute Audience for Author in the title, since it is the changing 
of the built-in response of the audience to the events on stage 
which the play aims at. Unless this is the primary concern of the 
play an anti-illusionist convention may be as inappropriate as any 
other. There are no absolutes of form involved in the judging of a 
play. Thus for Australian playwrights of the late sixties and early 
seventies the critical demand for a theatre which reflected the new 
techniques made fashionable by French Absurdist plays might 

their purposes as artists in the society and as men trying to com¬ 
an effective way. Significantly, in conversation, David Williamson 
has told me that when he began to write as a student he wrote in 
the Absurdist style and that he came back to naturalism as a more 
appropriate form for what he had to say and the audience he was 


i there is nothing intrinsically wrong about 




employing a naturalist technique where it is appropriate for the 
theatrical aims so there is nothing specially and significantly per¬ 
manent about the Australian audience’s response to naturalism. 
As I tried to argue earlier the very unfamiliarity of seeing them¬ 
selves and their surroundings on stage in a realistic way might 
have constituted a sufficient perceptual gap for the audience in the. 
beginning, and may have alienated them from accepting distorted 
and stylised images of this reality. But the sophistication of audi¬ 
ences grows rapidly. Many people who were won back to a sense 
of the relevance of the theatre because for the first time it was 

were also embracing, perhaps unconsciously, a more general im¬ 
pression that theatre could be a place where a serious and import¬ 
ant artistic activity was possible. Theatre was ceasing to be what 
it had appeared to be for a long time, a place where a few went to 
discover culture and was again becoming a place where they went 

theatre, however vigorously it pursues technical excellence, or 
however effectively it communicates the great classical repertory 
can ever have a sustained and powerful artistic effect on its audi¬ 
ence unless it also treats seriously the images and ideas of its own 

theatre form as such was generated, as is witnessed by the many 
radical and experimental plays performed to the evident delight of 
the audience by groups such as the Pram Factory in Melbourne or 
the Nimrod in Sydney. Likewise this new concern with theatre 
was reflected in the challenging new responses to the classics of 
young directors and actors like John Bell, Richard Wherrett and 
Rex Cramphorne. In such a climate change and innovation in 
Australian plays was bound to follow. Now the possibility existed 

ences, bound together in a mutual excitement at the rediscovery of 
the importance and relevance of theatre, experiments with form 
which would be more than a copying of conventions from other 
traditions, a dressing up of themes in borrowed robes. The chance 
was there for young writers and directors to experiment with 
forms appropriate to the special concerns and responses of the 









thoughts so obviously present in a scene of this kind, and so 

a dramatic form which can more openly and readily accommo¬ 
date the articulation of inner feeling and state. As an example of 

Dorothy Hewett’s The Chapel Perilous. Hewett has chosen to ac- 

principally concerned with the psychic growth of her central 
(strongly autobiographical?) character Sally Banner and through 
an exploration of her growth as a person in search of her own 

offers to a woman who demands equality in sexual as well as 
economic and social terms. Her solution, and it is an intriguing 
one, is to frame the action as a pilgrimage, employing the image of 
the quest and drawing on this for symbols which can be directly 
translated into settings on stage. Thus, for example, the opening 
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iim light). 




MOTHER: (coining to bed) Sail, Sally, here’s your wedding presents: a copy 
(Laughter; MOTHER returns to mask). 


DANCERS: 


THOMAS: Sally, Sally, after the war is over we’re going to change the 


In the immediate following scene, Thomas goes behind the mask 
to play the Canon, reinforcing and extending the point made. 

The Chapel Perilous is probably on balance a failure. Much of 
what Hewett attempts to do doesn’t come off and she is often 
confused as to the appropriate dramatic form. The play seems 
often to overburden its central concern with Sally’s development 
with a weight of social and political symbolism which drowns our 
response to the individual at the heart of it all. It is all too easy, 

mer where a light tap would do. However, the central feature of 
the action remains that the writer is able to dispense with a 
machinery of background,of dialogue directed solely to establish¬ 
ing environment, of atmosphere, painting etc. ... and although the 
fact that she chooses to replace this discarded freight with a 
weight of over-explicit allegory and social analysis is unfortunate, 
it does not invalidate the central technique in which setting and 
action serve the exposition of inner response rather than the other 
way round. The Chapel Perilous is an attempt to find a dramatic 
style which can do openly what a more naturalistic play can only 
do covertly, to make the growth of an individual’s response the 
ordering principle of a dramatic structure. As such it is an impor¬ 
tant and courageous experiment. 











gentle and effective mime supplies the need. The already great 
discomfort of former Christian Brother students in the audience 
must have been even further increased by the scene in which the 
teacher, addressing an empty chair, seizes an imaginary boy by an 
imaginary ear and sways him gently to and fro whilst talking in 

as well as saw the imaginary child and suffered along with him. 
This play serves to show, too, how, as I said earlier, the two 
strains are not mutually exclusive, since Kenna’s concern with the 
decayed old teacher as an image rich in implication for Australian 
culture at large does not preclude the play from exhibiting a deep 
concern with him as an individual and from reflecting his inner 
awareness of his growth to this plight through the rambling, self- 
justifying dialogue and the pointed and revealing anecdotes he 
outs into his mouth. 


More recently Steve K. Speirs’ play The Elocution of Benjamin 
Franklin extends the same approach, taking once again a central 
figure and presenting him in a stage monologue which explores 
his implications for Australian society at large. The central figure 
is an old transvestite elocution teacher who is the victim of a 
precocious and sexually avid pupil, young Benjamin Franklin. He 
is also the latest in that long line of public sacrifices on the altar of 

also an image of a more general concern with the violence and 
institutionalised brutality with which Australian society reacts to 
the nonconformist and individual. This violence is exposed as a 
reaction to its own libidinous fantasies which it suppresses, and 
projects onto its scapegoats, turning the harmless old worshipper 
of Mick Jagger posters into the transvestite terror of Double Bay. 
Once again the play avoids the difficulty of a fully dramatised 
structure, and employs the classic devices of the telephone and the 
letter to communicate with the other characters who never ap¬ 
pear. Despite the change of locale in the second act and the violent 
end to act one, when the police burst in to arrest him on immorali¬ 
ty charges, the play remains essentially a monologue of the same 
kind as Brothers. It has a similar success, too, in focusing attention 



reaches out by dramatic device to implied action and interaction 
with the other figures in the plot. It is precisely because much of 
the effect depends on the existence of these implied figures and on 
the central character’s interaction with them that one may beqin 
to question whether or not there is a certain avoidance element 
involved in this choice of structure. Although the result is bril¬ 
liantly effective, as much is potentially lost as is gained by the 
decision to focus the action through a single figure. Since the heart 
of the play concerns a relationship is it ducking the issue of how to 
obtain this kind of intensity with a fully presented action? What¬ 
ever one feels, the play certainly avoids the diffusion of effect 
which a fully naturalistic treatment would have made inevitable, 

tions of the action it presents. In this case the choice of technique 
has worked, but one may ask how many situations would lend 
themselves so readily to so sparse a treatment. In the end the 
problem of exploring character interaction cannot be 
avoided and the tendency for recent Australian plays to do this by 
some technical device or other may reflect the problems they have 
in finding forms which can handle fully dramatised situations 
without resorting to a surface naturalism which may be inappro- 

that I want to consider one attempt at 
.nd at making important dramatic state- 
alian society without resorting to naturalist 
n John Romeril’s The Floating World. Despite 
and in the style the play, nevertheless, 
le fullest and most intelligent attempt to date 
form to content. Throughout the play one 
asking a series .of very important questions 
itudes to the past, to the contemporary world 
ability to change in a constructive and valu- 
importantly, that the structure as well as the 
this questioning process. Romeril is a young 
of that generation whose social and economic lives still 
revolve around the debris of the Second World War, the RSL, the 
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Anzac Day Parade and the prejudice against ‘Nip products’. Yet 
Romeril has chosen to take this group as representative of a per¬ 
sistent attitude to the world outside Australia. His play is not 
about the Australian fear of the ‘Yellow Peril’ but about the per¬ 
sistent isolationism and xenophobia of which this is just a local 

paranoia about the world around it. The Floating World (signifi¬ 
cantly, the Japanese term for the life of the pleasure districts) is 
the world in which Australians live, a place apart, protective and 
yet confining, a hedonistic prison in which enclosed prejudices 
flourish and persist and are flourished in the face of the future, not 
from genuine passion but from a fear of change. Les’s fear of the 
outside world drives him into the past and from there into a 
violent attack on reality. Yet the play is not concerned to examine 
his special plight in isolation from that of his audience with whom 
he shares a much wider condition. In fact Les’s reaction, mis¬ 
guided though it is, and the catatonic withdrawal from reality he 
endures reflects uncomfortably on the relative complacency with 
which most of us in the audience accept the conditions which have 
forced him to this juncture. This point is forced home by the 

the state he was in when he returned from the prison-camp at the 
end of the war. 

Romeril’s technique, with its fast movement from realistic scene 
to cabaret-style, and its employment of a group of actors exchang¬ 
ing roles as Les moves between ‘reality’ and ‘fantasy’ never allows 
the audience to relax into a comfortable distance from the action. 
They cannot escape from the implications of the action by pre¬ 
tending that it is a narrative of one man’s inability to escape from 
his past nightmare experiences. In fact, instead of a narrative 
structure, Romeril holds the action together with a series of bril¬ 
liant metaphors for those aspects of Australia which he wishes to 


dramatise. The play is set on the liner carrying the 1974 Women’s 
Weekly Cherry Cruise to Japan’s symbol to all in the audience of 
that careful and tentative contact with Asia (and the world at 
large) which characterises the Australian tourist abroad. The 
liner, a converted troop-ship, and itself a floating world, a micro- 

ly towards Japan, and for Les from the present towards the past. 
It is this past with its horrors and deprivations which symbolises 
the world Les fears and which he projects onto the present and 
onto any reality he encounters outside his Floating World. The 
floating world of a body swollen with beri b,eri was easier to escape 
from than the body he now inhabits, swollen with good living and 
too much of the ‘old amber fluid’. As the liner draws away from 
the comforting world in which he has sheltered, and to which he 
has withdrawn as a refuge, the world outside becomes confused 
with the past as Les’ intrinsic fear of reality asserts itself. Past and 
present join together into one image of the intolerable world out¬ 
side, peopled with sadistic Nips or supercilious Poms, and it is this 
reality not the past from which he is unable to escape. Paradoxi¬ 
cally, his return to the past is a retreat to a more comfortable 
world in which the enemy can be simply identified, mateship is a 
given thing and the need to adjust to new realities from day to day 

Central to the play’s effect is the breaking up of the expository, 
cabaret, with its seedy Entertainments Officer, is employed for 

passengers is, significantly, linked with the ‘situation reports’ of 
the Australian officer on the state of the war, or the new regula¬ 
tions and instructions for prison-camp life. Like the officer’s re¬ 
ports, the clown’s jokes serve only to dress up a hollow and vicious 
reality; dramatically, of course, they heighten our awareness of it 
by contrast. 




The pathetic round of ‘fun’ on the cruise symbolises the energy 

plight, and creates a reversed illustration of the old adage: Weep 
and the world weeps with you, laugh and you laugh alone. These 
people are laughing in an essential isolation on their floating, 
insulated world and the laughter in Rom eril’s images of them is 

In The Floating World Romeril has been at pains to make form 
and content fit. As with Dorothy Hewett the temptation to make 
the action too heavily symbolic has not always been resisted, 
though the effects are much more fully dramatised here and the 

main flaw seems to be a crowding of effects which make them 
easier to conceive on a page than they are to realise on the stage, 
at least if we are to judge by the Nimrod production a couple of 
years ago. But, despite these flaws, and they are not major ones in 
a playwright who is at the beginning of his career, the play shows 
a powerful and directed impulse to explore form in the service of 
meaning and to experiment with technique to create effective 
stage images. Above all the play is almost unique so far in the 
frankness with which it conceives its events as image rather than 

which the narrative, naturalist technique will be used when it is 
dramatically appropriate and not, as has all too often been the 
case until recently, as the sine qua non of Australian dramatic 
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a phenomenal change. The butterfly, for example, 
floating in the air just out of reach 

is so charged with drama. The way the wings fold 

and unfold, one sees only a throbbing softness of 

yellow and black against the reddening autumn leaves, 

but a slight descent, provoking the cat to press into the ground 

in readiness for its murderous leap, causes the colours 


to tremble in a vivid exasperation. 

The unfamiliar migrating bird, so distinct 
in the autumn light, makes one re-consider 

the cardinals, blue-jays and mocking-birds 
raised their particular but abstract noise among 




rising up in the fresh norther which will take 
it far into Mexico, suddenly reveals, as the light 
touches its wings from below, that at the point 
where perspectives converge is a radiance and 
the thing departing, not wanting to be where it is, 
gathers about its body a dramatic exuberance, 
leaving to us a memory of its flight, the slight twitch 

discovering there a liberating turbulence. 


THE DRAGONFLY IN THE ; 


The afternoon’s light is caught 
in the dragonfly’s wings where 
transparency permits no reflections 
and yet will not give free passage 
to the sun, preserving its surface 
brightness of delicate webbing 

points which make the wings nearly 
invisible and the diagonal markings ; 
as tiny irradiations of very faint 
pink and blue when the dragonfly 

plucked colours from the air 
and immediately discarded them: 
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Armistice Day 


mornings there was an austere silence about that red-brick building. 
Sometimes a figure of a big boy or girl sped out of a door and marched, 
frowning responsibly, in the direction of the school toilets, hidden behind 
the macrocarpa hedge. After a discreet interval, they marched back 



‘London is the capital of England! King George the Fifth is the King of 
Great Britain.,.’ 

They were terribly keen on kings in that building. And on war. 

In the afternoons we watched the seniors at their war games. They 
came out in a long black line, swinging their arms, scowling, and 
marched all over the tennis court. By the flag-pole stood the Head- 

Martin’s children anxiously sucked their thumbs at the sight of that 

paper bags into rubbish tins, or tearing out weeds with dreadful obsequi- 

8 Our room was different from the rest of that school. It was always a sea 
of paste, newspaper, raffia, infant scissors, paste-encrusted brushes and 
plasticine. And our room was swayed by the latest ideas from the 
Teacher’s Monthly Guide. It came all the way from England to be 
collected by Miss Martin from the Fancy Goods and Stationery Shop in 

at those British girls and boys, calm, pale, clever, in their orderly class¬ 
rooms, beside their Projects. Once they had made a model English 
village — out of what seemed to be cardboard and pieces of straw. We 
made one too. I became an authority on the Old English thatched 
cottage. We ranged tirelessly over other people’s gardens, seeking good 
bits of moss for the Old English crazy paving paths that went with all 
those cottages. All my life since, I have not been able to pass a good.crop 

But one Monday we were faced by Miss Martin, cheeks pink with 

‘Who has straight backs?’ asked Miss Martin. ‘Who can keep in step?’ 
We gazed hopelessly at her. ‘Today,’ cried poor Miss Martin, ‘we are 
going to join in with Assembly! Isn’t that lovely now?’ 


It wasn’t. With drooping m« 
‘Heads up!’ plea< 


iths we waited for the s: 


our eyes, under the jeering gaze of 
eir fearful ranks. 

le Headmaster tapped one foot as 1 


: shuffled into plac< 


confused. Some raised the right hand, some the left, but most of us, 
knowing we were about to die, raised both. 

‘Boy!’ growled the Headmaster. The drummer boy glared over our 

speaking! Miss Martin’s class loved poetry speaking. 

I love God and my country!’ we piped, beaming. 

‘I will honour the flag!’ 

‘I will honour the flag!’ 

‘And honour the King!’ 

And cheerfully obey the laws of the land...’ 

‘And cheerfully ■ 

But I was far away, peering at the far end of the playground, to where 
I distinctly saw the sad figure of King George the Fifth on his horse, 
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day we will have a parade of warriors of t 
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I haunted the henyard, eyeing the hens, ai 
gazing hungrily at a cardboard sign of a 1< 
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The days sped by to Armistice 
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t a line of senior 


utof the * 
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A Note on Albert Wendt’s 
Flying-Fox in a Freedom Tree 







golden age in reaction against a less than satisfyinq modern 
palagified Samoa, but Wendt suggests that such a golden age 
never really existed. One can understand a nostalgia for tradition, 
for submergence in the traditional view would provide an 
analgesic to alienation. But such an acceptance is not only im¬ 
possible in so far as there is no return to the past, it is also an 
unrealistic view of the past. Wendt’s nostalgia is qualified with 

perfection. This feeling is suggested most directly in the poetry. 
The same view informs the short stories and novels, but there is a 
shift in these to an emphasis on the corruption inherent in an 
adoption of the colonial view, and a concern with identity in 
existential terms. 

What may have been worthwhile in the traditional world has 
been corrupted by the colonial papalagi world. ‘The papalagi and 
his world has turned us ... and all the modern Samoans into 
cartoons of themselves, funny crying ridiculous shadows on the 

is such a man. He has lost his soul and become a puppet of a 
colonial system. His pride in his success is hollow for he is nothing 
more than a clerk serving a system in which he has no real part. 

The world of the papalagi is a sterile one. Powerful in conveying 
this is Wendt’s use of sexual imagery. Pepesa’s teacher, Mrs 
Brown is without children (the horse without the stallion as the 

the female biology from books only’ (p. 105). In ‘Virgin-wise’ 
there is the conflict between sexuality and restrictive papalagi 

say on Sunday’, although the sexuality of the story teller is in itself 
an unreality (p. 147). Susanna, Pepesa’s wife, and her parents use 
Susanna’s sexuality to trap Pepesa into marriage; her lovemaking 
is motivated by economic and status gains. The marriage of the 
Trusts, the papalagi manager and his wife, is sterile, devoid of 
communication and open enjoyment of sexuality. 

Wendt suggests that the Samoan, in adopting papalagi values 


father’s challenge exposes the 
Paovale’s existence. 


and servility of 


worthy only of $60 a month ... you may have God, son, but you’re a little 

Sexuality is an assertion of identity, of manhood, but men such as 
Paovale have lost this assertion of self. 

On the other hand Pili, the pint-sized devil, is his own man in 

lives ‘his (own) law’. Pili, appropriately, is a man with a large and 
well used weapon. ‘He was, like grandfather, a law unto himself, 
but unlike grandfather, a criminal, a complete outsider’ (p. 41). 
He, like his grandfather, is not the Polynesian noble savage, but 
trained in the ways of his grandfather, he holds in contempt the 
effeminate papalagi values. Significantly he is a ‘devil’ in a pint- 
sized frame. Physically he is a dwarf, but his soul is unrestrained 
by the papalagi or Samoan values he rejects. He is a dwarf in so 
far as he is different and does not fit the mould of ordinary men. 
But his real manhood lies in his refusal to accept that restraining 
mould, his refusal to be other than himself; he is ultimately re¬ 
sponsible only to himself. 

This is the sort of identity which Wendt ultimately explores. 
There can be no true identity in either Samoan or Papalagi cul¬ 
tures. Ultimate identity is an existential acceptance of responsibil¬ 
ity to self - an assertion of one’s own individual integrity. 

Tagata presents us with a powerful image of the existential 
man. He, too, is a dwarf physically, unfitting and deformed in the 
eyes of usual men. But it is the usual men who are dwarfs in spirit, 
while Tagata accepts responsibility for his own identity, his own 
destiny. He realises the absurdity of life. ‘Life ... is ridiculous like a 
dwarf is ridiculous’ (p. 141). Tagata can assert the goodness of life 
because he possesses the freedom inherent in an acceptance of the 
absurdity of life and in an acceptance of the inevitability and 
finality of death. It is Tagata’s laughter in death which gives him 
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ultimate freedom; he acts as the ‘eagle’, true to self, asserting 
personal choice which makes meaning of absurdity, exercising 
man’s ultimate personal choice ... the right to dispose of one’s self. 

‘Pepesa, I am right there inside the death-goddess which no- 
one believes in anymore, and her sacred channel is all lava’ (p. 
141). Death is reality; the lava is implacable, it is the hard time¬ 
less reality to which Tagata returns for his strength; it is an ulti- 

The question of judgement is an important issue in this sense. 
Tagata and Pepesa are their own judges, judging the self by their 
own rules; ultimately this is the only real judgement - an integrity 
to self. This view makes a mockery of Pepesa’s judgement at the 
hands of the ‘black-dress’ papalagi judge. The ‘black-dress’ judge¬ 
ment has no relevance, no meaning to Pepesa. ‘I want to know 
who the Black dress is’ (p. 128). Its judgement is alien to Pepesa, 
its values true only for itself. Yet neither does the judge’s ‘truth’ 
hold for him. Without his wig ’he is human after all, naked and 
stumbling; the system of justice is a pretence like the clothing he 
puts on. Furthermore, Pepesa is not on trial for his crime against 
property. He is tried instead for his belief in himself ... the judge 
uses his own religious belief, which can only hold true for himself, 
as a yardstick by which to measure Pepesa’s worth. Pepesa real¬ 
ises the absurdity inherent in the terms of the judgement - ‘you 
were the one who told me who I am’ (p. 131). The judge cannot 
and will not understand. 

In two other stories Wendt explores the distinction between 
existential freedom and its corruption, anarchy. Captain Full, 
Strongest Man Alive, is a corruption of the free man, a parody of 
Tagata, Pepesa and Pili. His freedom is without integrity, an 
anarchic freedom not an existential freedom based on real aware- 

ex tols sexual freedom, but is himself a prisoner of sexual fantasy. 
He is unable to face and accept reality; sexuality here is not an 
assertion of life. 

In drawing heavily on an existentialist framework in his asser¬ 
tion of identity, Wendt’s writing goes beyond the concerns of the 
local. His stature as a writer lies in the fact that he writes of more 


Perhaps man’s growth (technologically and culturally) is inevi¬ 
tably toward a realisation of his alienation, a realisation sub¬ 
merged in earlier more ‘primitive’ cultures. Wendt’s concern is 


NOTES 



Wilson Harris 


INTERVIEW 

Michel Fabre interviewed Wilson Harris in January 1979. 


How do you consider Palace of the Peacock nowadays in the context of 
your literary production as a whole? 

Palace of the Peacock has for me a very important place in the context of 
the work I have done over the past twenty years and in particular in the 
context of the first nine novels up to Ascent to Omai. 

In part, I suppose, I Telate to it within a ground of compelling 

immersion in, the heartland of Guyana. I was a young land surveyor who 
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ground of lo 


ad of the 


te novel, among th 




I find it difficult to pick a favou 

body of work and each instalment, so to speak, could not exist without 
what has gone before. But if I were compelled to make say two choices I 
think they would be Palace of the Peacock and Da Silva da Silva's Culti¬ 
vated Wilderness (which has a sequal called The Tree of the Sun). 


Would you define P< 


le Peacock as a ‘South American ’ nt 


realism’ and what passes for the characteristics of the South A 


American novel. In part it is setting, in part it may 
antecedents are mixed. Some are Arawak dr i 
European and African. The concept of ‘marvellous 
for me an alchemical pilgrimage, nigredo, albedo, 



: have been eclipsed or imprisoned by models of conques 


The honest reply is to say I am all three by tradition and history. Guyana 
is in South America and possesses a complex and challenging inheritance 
that relates to South America and to the Caribbean. I have always 
greatly and spontaneously admired from my youth English poetry such as 
the work of Donne, Shakespeare, Milton, Blake, Coleridge and Hopkins. 

the language belongs to me and is also a medium in which images from 
cultures other than English arrive and alter narrative preconceptions to 
enrich a body of associations in depth. This I believe is the case with all 
the major European languages, French, English, Spanish, Portuguese, 


Do you consider the quest of El Dorado, i.e. the pursuit of inaccessible 

El Dorado is, I believe, a theme that could be transformed into a quest 
conquest, and the legacies of conquest that govern the imagination, by 

selves to dialogue with other apparently alien parts, that masquerade as 
part assumes absolute sovereignty over the rest. Wholeness can never be 

explored as a caveat of this order. It is the city of gold that mutates into a 
god to apprise us of our limitations in order paradoxically to equip us for 
ceaseless creativity or movement into relationships of flexible parts. 

In Palace of the Peacock, death appears as spiritual regeneration and the 
religious imagery is prevalent. Can one decipher the final scene as a 
parable of a Christian epiphany or did you have different intentions in 

epiphany but it subsists as well on the Amerindian psyche. In Amer¬ 
indian legend the Arawak zemi is a kind of icon that confesses to an inner 
space or inner body within the costume or investiture it wears, thus a 

American context to alert us sensuously to the unfathomable capacity of 
Christ to uncover the past, to regenerate the past, to transform violations 
inflicted in his name and to spark into being a new creation in the light of 

The seven stages of the journey to the interior can be seen as those of the 
alchemical process from nigredo to cauda pavonis. Did you pattern the 
narrative with that comparison in mind when you wrote the story? 











I believe your style is somewhat disconcerting to the reader who ap¬ 
proaches Palace of the Peacock with preconceived ideas about what a 
. plot and a novel should be. Were you conscious of that difficulty and did 
you attempt to create a style that would be capable of allowing 
experience on a direct, sensuous level as well as providing glimpses of the 

As I explained in reply to questions 1 & 2 my arrival into Palace of the 
Peacock came from a deep-seated concentration upon materials I needed 
to immerse myself in that confronted me in the Guyanas. I felt the 

some degree, to recover what had been apparently lost, to see it from 
within as well as from without. It was thin interwoven necessity that 
triggered off the kind of style in which the book was written. I never 

basically true to an inner body of complex fact that has continued to 
assert itself in different ways in successive novels. 

How do you think this tension between the sensuous and the meta¬ 
phorical can be achieved and maintained stylistically? 

I think this kind of tension resides in an exploratory sensation that all 

in the past and in the future, unfinished shapes of reality. Why a writer 

Perhaps 1 reveal an obsession in saying this but it is an obsession I think 
that relates to curious powers that can help the individual imagination to 
be and to obey impulses of otherness beyond the historical prejudices of 
the generation to which he belongs. 


How do you react to the publication of Palace of the Peacock in France? 

I am pleased that my novel is to appear in the French language. For this 
brings it, I hope, a little closer to a great tradition from which writers as 

Cesaire, Camara Laye, Claude Simon, St John Perse, Genet and Robbe- 
Grillet have come. It is the remarkable combination of intuition, concen¬ 
tration, profound imaginative truth allied to a quest for new form in 
poem and novel, that gives the French tradition an inner momentum 


MICHEL FABRE 


The Reception of Palace of the 
Peacock in Paris 

Le Palais du Paon, the French version of Palace of the Peacock, was 

of Hena Maes-Jelinek and Claude Vercey, Jean-Pierre Durix, now a 
professor of English literature at the University of Dijon, completed an 
accurate and inspired translation and contributed a short preface to the 
164-page volume, emphasizing the Guyanese blend of cultures as well as 
some of the difficulties the reader, unused to ‘the destruction of the 
classical conception of a character as a distinct and separate entity’, was 
likely to encounter. He ended on the novel’s final vision: ‘The windows of 
the place are no longer material eyes with their limited perception. They 
have become those of the peacock with their innumerable variations. 
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Cyril Dabydeen 


THE KING HAS NO CLOTHES 


Limp and bedraggled he walks 
without worry Jr work-troubled 

he struts out with a halloo 
into the hearts of trees 
entering the nest-secrets 
of a bramble life 

telling the world of the coming 
to an end of all things 
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he takes note from a bark-edge 

he begins with 
a turn-around 

his eyes peel open an apocalypse 
he rides out a horseman 
into the dark-and-darkness world 
of the disappearing horizon. 


ALL THE ELEMENTS 


In this variegated landscape 
my life turns topsy-turvy. 

I notice the sun once again 

I am arid in body’s heat 
I wait for the downpour at my sides 

I bend and quiver 

from the cambium-chambers of my heart 

A growl and hiss. I wait with dim frenzy. 
I listen to the buzz in the fevered shape 
of night. I am the dried pelt — 
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sun at my side, rain my skin 
tongue slaked 


HOW TO SAVE A LIFE 


This is the night when 
the heart is no longer 


Together we meander along 
the corridor of the skin 
make designs all across 
the body 


I offer you solace 
with words carved 
entrails coiled in. 

You give me a tame 
life in exchange 


I listen at the navel 
for the beasts that still 
rage, that keep knocking 

against flesh 
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PARTNERSHIP 



A Continental Romance 
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your arm, leading you to a pavement cafe across the road - traffic on 
the right and all that. Soleil ou L’ombre? the Patron asks, offering two 
types of table. Philpot would, of course, go native with a pastis and order 
a glass of red wine for the lady. 

And they weren’t even in Speracedes yet! 

When he got to Speracedes, Philpot took a table outside Georges’ cafe — 

She came eventually, carrying a copy of Nice Matin (the rosette? the 
book? Ah, very good) and, as if trying to establish an alibi, insisted on 
giving a full account of her trip. Philpot ordered a glass of wine to silence 
her. 

Ignoring the wine, she continued with the evidence, of the trip to 
Dover in a lorry, a shuddering monster that was alive, obscene, undigni- 

Ferry; and of getting her way in France, speaking French when they 
wanted her to do otherwise; and the impossibility of getting a lift out of 
Calais (when, eventually, she got one it was into Calais, as she had been 
stranded, unknowing, at the docks) as she sent the potential rapists 
packing; and of having to spend the night at Boulogne — a long, long 
story ; and being picked up the next day by a Martiniquen, well into 
the afternoon, on his wtky to Rouen. He drove her out of Rouen and onto 
the Paris road and made a sign saying PARIS, which you couldn’t read 

she said, so far to Dijon. ’ @ 

In the cafe, regulars drank to the memory of Georges, and from the 
thirst of the vendange; and to the two widows who had lost their 

Philpot and his wife. 

she spurted like a whale, in her element. The young chap, you know, the 
one to Dijon woke her up in the middle of the night and asked if she 

afterwards she declined the restaurant because the bathroom had upset 
her, embarrassed her: it had obviously been built by a man who wanted 
to humiliate women. And after Dijon? She couldn’t remember... She 
remembered a room for the night. Next morning, a street corner, a sign 


saying LYON more legibly than the PARIS sign had said PARIS. Then a 
lift into a field of sweetcorn. Yes, just for that, the com; he was weird. 

middle of the Autoroute when he discovered her opinions; but she was 
till the signs for Avignon started coming up; and then Aix, and she knew 

wine; Grasse, of perfume. At Grasse, they told her of Georges’ cafe in 
Speracedes, of Georges who had blown his brains out, and of the sadist 

his reputation for nonchalance, for finesse (they were in Midi country, 
after all); to show that he was not a literal fellow, or worse, an old man in 
a hurry, Philpot casually put the ticket in his mouth and ate it. We will 

saw nothing) from people who weren't there, is that something happened 

Did she kill him? Ah, well, it was the day of the vendange, and a few 
are expected to die about then. It’s a good omen, it helps the grapes. 
That he died then, there and in that way, was taken as a sign — a little 

its gods; nor did it have to bastardize itself (like St. Tropez with its breasts 



PHYLLIS SHAND ALLFREY 


Hurricane David: the skeleton of 
a survival tale 
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green breadfruit. But meanwhile, we had to steel ourselves to bear 
Hurricane Frederick on the night of 31 August. 

of Frederick than under tempestuous David. Floods of rain came in a 
straight downpour and we had no protection. We were damp and dis¬ 
couraged. I looked for the goats — they stood quietly in the water - 

the floods as stoically as we "Could, working against water, longing for 
morning; but the day dawned rainy. And we had no roof. Our food was 
very low. The avocados, sunscorched on one side, were rotting. Likewise 
the oranges. It seemed that one of us would have to make a difficult two- 
mile journey to Roseau, over landslides and tree trunks. Helicopters had 
begun to appear. Some flew low, and we longed for them to drop just one 
tiny packet of food when we waved. But they were going on to those in 

greater. We heard messages bearing our names (from abroad) but we 
could not then reply. 

On the third day after hurricane David, I went to town; Robert stayed 

for roofing to mend their spoiled houses with. We needed our own badly. 
Just after Frederick, we began our terrible labour of dragging galvanize 
sheets which had flown through the air or gone downstream. Robert 
wore his beautiful English gloves, and I wore my white Government 
House gloves to protect my fingers which were already chipped and cut. 
He took one area. I took another. Little by little we dragged back parts of 
our roof; after a bath in the new stream, I dressed as neatly as possible 
(some of our clothes were soaked, but O glory! our books were relatively 
untouched); then I set off up-and-down the once straight road to poor 

sack. The few young people 1 passed greeted me warmly. They were 

Aroment reduced to nothing. Johnstown (Bath Estate new housing) 
partially destroyed. The St Aroment road impassable. 

walls left. Roofs and walls had been torn off bofh new and old buildings, 


posted in a pillar box outside the damaged post office. I later learned 

efforts were in vain, and I knew they were worrying. On my next walk 
into town I sent them and four other people cables. Later I discovered 
that they had both sent us money, and so had Cousin Rufus in St Kitts, 

27 August. But on that first visit to town I could not spend any money. 

Rosalind Volney. She was out, at the Red Cross. Across from her home 
there was a long queue of highly respectable people lined up to receive 
their rations, like London bombed-out persons. I went to see Rosalind 
V. at the Red Cross and got a few things to eat and a pair of old tennis 
shoes for the hazardous route march back. 

homeless, and that 40 citizens had been killed. Still no news of Robbie. 

the Carib Reserve had been less badly hit. The bright expensive new 
homes built above St Aroment were stripped. In Pottersville and Fond 
Cole (below) the damage was terrible. But the heart of Roseau itself, 
looking so broken and threadbare, with piles of junk in the streets and 
sad hungry people strolling, wrung my own heart. Some of the people did 
not behave well. They had looted and stolen, invaded the airport to seize 
goods, held up a lorry with food boxes. A curfew was later imposed. No 
one on the streets of Roseau after 8 p.m. It is now nearly a month since 
we have bought bread. 

Overnight, many people we had thought of as well-off had become 
poor. They joined the queues for rationed food and some slept in the 
Police Station. The STAR is ruined too. Our office has been comman¬ 
deered by the landlord, quite understandably, for homeless relatives, 
and there isn’t a square inch of space to let in Roseau. Soon we will have 
to drag our bits of machinery to the already overcrowded cottage, Mill 
House. This highly personal letter is written not only to explain our 
condition to anxious enquirers but also explain to our kind and dear rela- 

now pouring with rain again, but we have a nearly effective roof with 
Our first visitors were the sons of Thomas Irish, who walked down to 





on the Morne, Emshall, high peaks, the road to Trafalgar laid bare! 

We have survived. As Robert remarked during our three loneliest of 
days, everybody has forgotten us — or else they think we are indestruct¬ 
ible. We have more help — our Carib son is back. Yet we ask everybody 

boiling it to drink, trying to do the interminable mud-detaching and 
cleaning jobs ... all these are only part of the work. 

The good thing: the true affection shown by Dominican relatives 
abroad for those who suffered under hurricane David; and the tremen- 

The bad thing: attempts to gain a quick profit out of the hurricane. 
We know that much public money will come in. But we hope and trust, 
and will try to watch, that it is not misspent. 


A. L. McLEOD 


Claude McKay’s Adaptation to 
Audience 

From 1890 to 1920 the United States experienced the transposi- 

delineation of racial ghettoes, or black belts, the most famous of 
which is New York’s Harlem. This new racial experience called 

was what iff generally called the Harlem Renaissance, a post-war 
phenomenon projected on the plane of an increasingly articulate 

race riots, the European expatriation of the Lost Generation, and 



could be discerned even in the cities of Canada. 1 

James Weldon Johnson, accurately described as ‘the only true 
artist among the early Negro novelists’ 2 and a literary critic of 
uncommon perspicacity, declared the Jamaica-born Claude 
McKay to be ‘one of the great forces in bringing about . . . the 
Negro literary Renaissance’, 3 and McKay himself acknowledged 
that he was more a forerunner than a principal in the movement. 
But he has consistently been identified with it because some of his 
early American poems expressed in language of consummate lyri¬ 
cism and exigent craftsmanship the deepest feelings of the black 
masses still waiting for their literary spokesmen. Yet he stood 
apart, a black writer adapting to white audiences. 

McKay’s initial literary acclaim resulted from the publication 
in 1912 of Songs of Jamaica and Constab Ballads, an aggregate of 78 

dialect that purports to capture the phonological and linguistic 

McKay’s mentor-editor as ‘What Italian is to Latin ... a feminine 
version of masculine English’. 4 

Walter Jekyll, an English dilettante living in Jamaica, had 
heard about ‘a negro who was writing poetry’ and arranged to see 
his work. As McKay recalls: 




. . All these poems that 1 




McKay discovered that dialect poems were much easier to 
my heart, my head, my hands. I just could not restrain myself 

that each new one was more beautiful than the last’. 6 Consequent¬ 
ly, the young author redirected his instinctive predilection for the 
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use of standard literary English (with which he had become profi¬ 
cient through reading books lent to him by his brother, a school¬ 
teacher) to the language of colonial tutelage. It was one thing for 
Jekyll to collect Annancy tales and transcribe them into his ap¬ 
proximation of the West Indian dialect, but it was almost nefari¬ 
ous to encourage a native youth aspiring to poetic expression to 
resort to dialect English: first, because there was no legitimate 
literary market among indigenes; second, because the European 

poems; finally, because - as Frantz Fanon tells us - ‘The Negro of 

comes closer to being a real human being - in direct ratio to his 
mastery of the language’. 7 And only with that mastery does he 
ultimately gain his particular or universal audience. 

The American vogue of dialect poetry had begun during the 
Civil War with the effusions of Irwin Russell, a white Southerner, 
which were lauded by Joel Chandler Harris for their depiction of 
the old-fashioned, unadulterated Negro, still dear to the Southern 
heart. Paul Lawrence Dunbar, the first Black writer to use the 
form, sought to amuse white readers to whom the stereotype of 
Negroes as childlike poltroons was agreeable, and was com¬ 
mended by William Dean Howells, the doyen of author-critics 
and arbiter of philistine values in his day. But dialect verse, based 
on the minstrel tradition, actually presented caricatures and sen¬ 
timentalized situations that bore little, if any, relation to the ac¬ 
tual world of the American Negro. It is therefore remarkable that 
Claude McKay, working in a form so clearly circumscribed in 
content, theme, and style, produced individual poems of some 

Songs of Jamaica was an immediate, if not a sustained, success: it 

copies was apparently justified, though there was insufficient de¬ 
mand for a reprint until 1972. McKay tells us that 
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Further, he indicates that Jekyll tried to get an acquaintance to 
place a copy on King Edward’s table, because ‘even though the 
book was not read, if it were mentioned in a London drawing 
room of consequence, and reviewed by society, it might have a 
sale as a curiosity’. Encouraged by events to try gilding the lily., 
Jekyll even toyed with the belief that ‘Shakespeare might become 
interesting in the American Negro dialect’. 9 

It is clear, then, that the neophyte poet’s audience had been 
determined for him by his mentor’s insistence on the use of 
Jamaican dialect, so that the users of standard English would be 
amused by the efforts of a colonial native. While the technique of 
the poems is imitative of minor Victorian verse in their stanzaic 
and rhythmic patterns, the language is clearly presumed to be 
wholly unfamiliar to the audience, for the first 50 poems are 
glossed with 480 footnotes; only four poems lack notes. Even the 
title of the opening poem, ‘Quashie to Buccra’, is explained as 
meaning Black man speaking to White man. It is clearly redun¬ 
dant of Jekyll to comment in the Preface that ‘Readers of this 
volume will be interested to know that they have here the 
thoughts and feelings of a Jamaican peasant of pure black blood’. 

But what are those thoughts and feelings? In ‘My Native Land, 
My Home’, the poet reassures his audience that while 








And in ‘Old England’ he sings a canticle to King and Empire that 
must have warmed many a planter’s or civil servant’s heart. The 
poet opens by telling us that he has an unconquerable longing in 
his heart 
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He then says that he would love to see Saint Paul’s cathedral and 
hear ‘some of de greatLearnin’ coming from de bishops’, and to 
visit Westminster Abbey in order to 


Finally, he assures us that he would then return to the Caribbean. 

Unfortunately, this type of verse is to be found in the literary 
first fruits of most of the Commonwealth countries; and in Nigeria 
one of the poets, Dennis Chukude Osadebay, produced doggerel 
much worse in his Africa Sings as recently as 1952. 

Apparently the youthful McKay realized that he had been used 
for the amusement of a local parlor audience, because in his auto¬ 
biographical manuscript ‘My Green Hills of Jamaica’ he recalls 
that ‘Back in my mind there had really been the desire to find & 

There, one was isolated, cut off from the great currents of life. . . 
Some day I would write poetry in straight English and amaze and 
confound them’. 11 And this resolve reminds us of Frantz Fanon’s 
observation that ‘Nothing is more astonishing than to hear a black 
man express himself properly, for then in truth he is putting on 
the white world’. 12 

Although he was immediately and inaccurately called the 
‘Burns of Jamaica’, McKay left to pursue studies in agriculture in 
the United States. Then, withdrawing from academic work for a 
series of menial and manual employments, he says, ‘I poured 
myself out with passion of love and hate, of sorrow and joy, writ¬ 
ing out of myself, waiting for an audience’. 13 

In his Critical and Historical Principles of Literary History, R. S. 
Crane declares: 


This is essentially a paraphrase of Aristotle’s commentary in Book 
II of the Rhetoric, and is widely accepted, though some also see 
merit in Walter S. Ong’s thesis that ‘the writer’s audience is 

While waiting for his audience, McKay met Frank Harris, the 
editor of Pearson’s Magazine, who was impressed with the young 
Jamaican’s outpouring of ‘love and hate, sorrow and joy’, and 

Max Eastman’s The Liberator, Sylvia Pankhurst’s The Worker’s 
Dreadnought, and I. A. Richards’ Cambridge Magazine - all liberal 
bourgeois journals devoted to progressive causes and supported 

and clearly ‘without full awareness on his’part’, McKay‘s future 
handling of his content. The Negro Question was only one of the 

and such poems as^The HarlemDancer’, ‘Joy in^he Woods’, and 
‘Summer Morn in New Hampshire’ (mainly orthodox sonnets of 
place and mood which give incontrovertible proof of McKay’s 

dent truculence of such poems of social protest as ‘If We Must 
Die’, ‘The Lynching’ and ‘To the White Fiends’. 

Eastman, paraphrasing Shelley, told McKay, ‘You are the 
leading revolutionary figure in the Negro world’, 16 and the poet 
was apparently convinced; but oblivious to the restraints imposed 

then demanded that The Liberator devote additional space to the 
Negro Question. The more realistic Eastman countered that ‘If 
we publish too much material about the Negro, our white readers 
would dismiss the magazine, not the material. They would stop 


buying and reading it’. 17 The result was an editorial contretemps 
and McKay’s departure for the Third International, meeting in 
Moscow, in search of a different audience. 

Contrary to Eastman’s estimate and McKay’s own fancy, he 
did not enjoy a leadership role in the black community: in fact, he 
was not even accepted as a member of its literary elite. Jean 
Wagner explains it this way: 





Further, McKay was obsessed with the Negro Question in the 

and universal problems, while the Harlem writers were more im¬ 
mediate and parochial but practical in their outlook. When he 
was in the Soviet Union he affected to be an African, a symbol of 
the universal black man rather than a Jamaican or an American 
Negro, and he had no compunction in usurping the role of the 
mulatto who was an official member of the American delegation. 
And he was never really an American Black; he remained at heart 
a West Indian. (It must be remembered that McKay retained his 
British citizenship until 1940.) Most important, it seems, he never 
identified with the urban Black of the United States: his orienta¬ 
tion was always to an Edenic countryside of myth and memory: 
‘My island of Jamaica’, he writes in his literary testament (corn- 

beautiful garden of human relationships ... We all grew up like 
wildflowers, like an exotic garden planted by God’. And it was 
this vivid recollection, this fond remembrance of a distant time 
and place that provided him with the basis for his repeated an- 


tithesis of la vie naturelle and la vie mechanique, to the clear advantage 
of the first. 

This attachment to his island paradise was an obvious impedi- 

had been translated to the brownstone tenements of Harlem: and 
they were unlikely to become his audience when he wrote, ‘I love 
to think of Communism liberating millions of city folk to go back 
to the land’. 19 

But the real explanation of his failure to gain an identifiable 
Black audience may rest in his candid acknowledgement in ‘My 
Green Hills’ that in Jamaica ‘Our opinion of American Negroes 
was that they were all clowns, more or less’. 

With such a premise, the only tenable conclusion is that 
McKay quite early, and as a result of a cultural imperative, de- 

continuing association with freethinkers of socialist leanings furth¬ 
er narrowed it, and the break with The Liberator further impelled 
him towards communism. As the only feted black in Moscow he 
found yet another - and more demandinq - audience to adapt to. 

The immediate literary consequence of McKay’s ‘magic pil¬ 
grimage’ (as he called the Russian visit) was a speech to the 
Fourth Congress; in addition, there was a short correspondence 
with Trotsky, and a booklet containing three short stories: ‘The 
Mulatto Girl’, ‘Soldier’s Return’, and the eponymous ‘Trial by 
Lynching’, which emphasize the horrors of Southern life for Ne- 

relationship between capitalist enterprise and racial policy. In a 
prefatory note to ‘Trial by Lynching’, the Rssian translator de¬ 
scribes McKay as ‘a member of the American Workers’ Party, 
which adheres to the Comintern and develops communist pro- , 
paganda among negroes’. Understandably, such a disclosure j 
would not endear him to United States immigration officials, but 
the only copy in the United States was not available in English 
until 1976. 20 

Early in 1923 McKay completed The Negroes in America , which 
he had been commissioned to write for the State Publishing De¬ 
partment of the U.S.S.R., and which has only now been trans- 





lated. This clearly shows the extent to which McKay had dis- 

munity: he openly criticizes Booker T. Washington and his mod¬ 
erates, Dr W. E. B. DuBois and his ‘Talented Tenth’ policy, A. 
Philip Randolph and the black trade unionists, and virtually all 
others. Finally, in two appendices he establishes himself as a bona 
fide member of the Communist Party, and by so doing, gained a 
moment’s attention in a foreign land and cut his ties with Harlem. 

Leaving the Soviet Union, McKay became ‘a troubador wan¬ 
derer’ (to use his own phrase), and settled mainly in Marseilles 
and Morocco, where he produced four works of fiction. Home to 
Harlem (1928), a structurally weak novel of life in the Black Belt, 
was criticized by Dr DuBois as a filthy and degenerate work that 
catered to the prurient interests of Whites; Banjo (1929), set in 
Marseilles, was again salacious and pandered to those curious 
about the licentiousness of directionless Blacks; Gingertown (1932), 
a collection of short stories, offered vignettes of the feckless in both 
Harlem and Jamaica. But it was apparent that McKay was now 
as far from the essence of one place as the other: his writing lacked 
both veracity and verisimilitude. Gladys Wilson, a friend, wrote 
to him, ‘But Claude, when you write of Harlem . . . somehow it 
doesn’t click. Of course, you have been away for ten years and 
many changes have taken place’. 21 Stylistically, his writinq was 
becoming anachronistic, structurally it was becoming episodic, 
and substantially it was becoming anathema. Finally, in Banana 
Bottom (1933) he wrote a novel about missionaries and a native 
victim of rape, set in a Rousseauesque version of Jamaica where 
the Blacks - McKay’s ‘no-land race’ - enjoy ‘laughter and melody 
... simple, sensuous feelings and responses’, and ‘the compensat¬ 
ing security of big-bosomed women’. 

All of these works are examples of Crane’s ‘mere formulary 
productions in which nearly everything is determined by their 
writers’ preoccupations with what the general public expected’, 
and are therefore properly described as undistinguished. Alain 

‘black twin’ of Frank Harris, and of being ‘caught in the egocen¬ 
tric predicament of aesthetic vanity and exhibitionism’ and hence 
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itself. 

Curiously, within a year, both Stow and Christopher Koch have 
broken their long silence with a vengeance: Koch, with his best novel so 
far, The Year of Living Dangerously, and Stow with his most difficult, 
Visitants. Set in Papua in 1959, Visitants takes as its central image the 
well-known report at the time, of a UFO sighting by an Anglican 

isle is full of noises’ indeed, strange and half-heaTd: murder, arson, 


multiple point of view employed to give shape to the chaos often obscures 
rather than clarifies, making Visitants on the one hand Stows richest 
novel; on the other, his most difficult and disturbing and a must for 
re-reading either way. 

The outstanding first novel of the year is 1915 (UQP) by Roger 
McDonald, who is already highly praised and to some extent (like this 
novel) over-praised as one of the best of the newer poets in the last ten 
years. 1915 was marketed (the only word) with a good deal of advertising 
‘hype’ that misrepresented its main Strength. Yes it is about Gallipoli and 
young Australians going off to war, but it is more about the ‘going off 
than about the war itself. And that’s as McDonald intends it to be: war in 

leave behind. It’s a poet’s novel, beautifully written; perhaps slower and 

P In short fiction. Morris Lurie’s Running Nicely (Nelson), and the 
keenly awaited second volume from The Fat Man in History's Peter 

Night of the Century (A & R) turned up, under its quite literal and 
playfully misleading title, the best new short stories, from expatriate 
Glenda Adams. Right from the first sentence the reader is hooked: 
‘Sometimes I tell lies, and sometimes I only tell stories, but never with 
intent to harm. I only want to please people and make them happy.’ 
Some of the stories here reflect Adams’ Australian experience, and some 

years. Readers interested in new writing by Australian women may find 
the short story anthology Stories of Her Life edited by Sandra Zurbo 

of poetry a few years back, Mother, I’m Rooted — but they can do no 
better in 1979 than the work of this one woman in The Hottest Night of 













r, ed. J. E. 








Jonathan, Brother Kafka and the return by poet of ‘50s now historian 
editing the projected Oxford History of New Zealand, W. H. Oliver, in 
his poems Out of Season. I do not get any commission (or even review 
copies!) from Oxford so I need declare no ‘interest’ in very strongly 
recommending not a literary but a historical title of theirs in 1978, 
Looking Back, ed. Keith Sinclair and Wendy Harrex. It is a quite in¬ 
valuable photographic history of this country both in pictorial record 
and substantial text. 1979 saw no new titles added to Oxford’s series ‘New 
Zealand Writers and their Work’. 

Perhaps the other most substantial publishing event of 1979 has been 
the recent appearance (November) of W. Samoan Albert Wendt’s third 

novel of which the central part is the only slightly embellished and 
brilliant novella, ‘Flying-Fox in a Freedom Tree’, already published, 
Wendt’s title is undoubtedly the novel of the new South Pacific writing to 
date and will also hold a major and permanent place in all the literature 
of this area. This was a busy month for Wendt, for at the same time a 
young and innovative director, Paul Maunder, launched a commercial 

lent, if searching, reviews; even more praise has been given to the film of 
Janet Frame’s A State of Siege. This latter film won a Golden Hugo 
award in 1978 at Chicago, beating 140 other student films from round 
the world; it has now been sold widely to overseas television (including, at 
the time of writing, Denmark and Belgium). 

Film-making has become an important area of creativity out here in 
the last few years and has been strongly linked with our literature 
throughout. In particular the series ‘Winners and Losers’, for TV, 
adapted several short stories a few years ago, and also Ian Cross’s novel, 
The God Boy, made a TV film that was particularly praised. There was 
also Sleeping Dogs, based on C. K. Stead's Smith's Dream, released 
through commercial cinema. In 1979 besides the Films of Wendt and 
Frame above, Roger Hall’s social comedy Middle Age Spread has made a 
successful film; the play itself, surprisingly, has been playing successfully 
in England. Hall himself came to New Zealand as a nineteen year old 
immigrant; his latest play, Prisoners of Mother England, (putative origin 
of ‘Pommy’) has played to capacity audiences in Wellington and appears 
to draw upon this same field of immigrant experience in New Zealand as 
some of the poetry by Peter Bland, some years ago, and, currently, 
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SINGAPORE 


1979 was an exciting year. Though not much was actually published, 
plenty was done by way of promotion and encouragement. The Ministry 
of Culture came out in support of local writing, with promises of subsidy 
for publication as well as the aim of setting up a Journal to foster creative 
writing in all the four language streams, i.e. English, Chinese, Malay and 

thought’. The title poem will surely go down as being among Singapore’s 
in its vibrancy of expression, ‘Ulysses by the Merlion’ reveals Thumboo at 



The collection enhances Thumboo’s stature as being the most important 
poet writing in English to emerge from Singapore. 

Tan Kok Seng, who had made his mark by writing Son of Singapore 
(1972), came out with Three Sisters of Sz (Heinemann). It has an inter¬ 
esting story line, centring around the conflict which arises when siblings 
have been educated from different standpoints. The fact that the mother 
of the girls (the sisters) gambles overmuch and leaves the daughters to 
their own devices further heightens the dramatic tensions of the novel. 
Tan attempts (and to some extent succeeds) to portray a very serious 
social problem besetting Singapore and Malaysia. We could do with 








INDIA 


A strange year. Manohar Malgonkar’s novel Open Season was published 
by Orient (Bombay); K. R. S. Iyengar published a volume of poems, 
Leaves From A Log ; Shiv K. Kumar too ambled into another Field, this 
time the novel, with The Bone’s Prayer (both Arnold-Heinemann, New 
Delhi). 

Prabhakar Machwe’s Literary Studies and Sketches came from United 
Writers, Calcutta. Pritish Nandy edited The Vikas Book of Modem 

written in, English. There were no other ‘big’ names. 

One sign of having begun to ‘make it’ in India’s literary world is to be 

Beloved, Prabhu S. Guptara, Continuations, Sunita Jain, Man of My 
Desires, Christopher W. Parker, The Suburban Journals, Banumathi 
Srinivasan, C-Flat: Poems, and Raj Verman, A Talisman of Love, all 
appeared with that imprint. 

Forever Free appeared from Orient. Rakshat Puri’s poems In The 
Chronicles found Parag Prakashan, and Keshav Malik’s Storm Warning 
found Samkaleen (both Delhi), Manuel C. Rodrigues self-published from 
Bombay his Selected Poems with a foreword by Professor Armando 
Menezes — who recently retired from Karnatak University, Dharwar. H. 
Kulkani’s From the Beach and The Flaming Sword, both came from 
United Writers, Calcutta. 

Basile Vitsaxis, the Greek Ambassador to India, added both to Greek 
poetry in English and to Western poetry published in India, with his Like 

Niven’s The Yoke of Pity (Arnold-Heinemam), a full study of the work 
of Mulk Raj Anand. 

Indian contributions to the study of foreign literatures include S. T. 

and those of John Steinbeck, and C. R. Yaravintelimath’s Jesting 
Jeremiah: A Study of Noel Coward's Comic Vision (both from Karnatik 
University, Dharwar). K. K. Dyson has an excellent and detailed study 
of the journals and memoirs of the British in India from 1765-1856, A 
Various Universe (OUP, Delhi), but a disappointing first collection of 
poems, Sap-Wood (Writers Workshop). Her second collection, Hibiscus 
From the North (Mid-Day Publishers, Oxford, UK) is much better. 
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India. Ranabir Ray Chaudhury edited selections from the periodicals 
The Englishman and The Friend of India, in Glimpses of Old Calcutta: 

the Calcutta Monthly Journal, John Bull, India Gazette, Bengal 
Harkaru, The Reformer, and Brahmo Public Opinion , in Selections 
From English Periodicals of Nineteenth Century Bengal (Papyrus, 
Calcutta). R. Parthasarathy edited A Hundred Years of 'The Hindu’, the 
principal English-language daily of South India (Kasturi, Madras), while 
M. Manuel and K. Ayyappa Parinkar edited a collection of essays on the 
effect of English on Indian literature, English and India (Macmillan, 

Other ancillary literature of interest included Sajal Basu (ed.) Under¬ 
ground Literature During the Emergency (Minerva, Calcutta), 
Krishnabai Nimbkar, A Political Dissenter’s Diary 1970-78 (Inter¬ 
national Book Service, Pune, Vol. 1; Vol. 2 to come) and A. A. David, 
Diary of a War Widow (Sunrise, Delhi). The most substantial of these is 
undoubtedly A. B. Shah (ed.) Letters and Correspondence (1883-1917) 
of Pandita Ramabai (1858-1922), which fills a massive gap in basic infor- 

introductory remarks. The Maharashtra State Board for Literature and 

(Bombay). Shamsunder Manohar Adhav's biographical Pandita 
Ramabai appeared from the Christian Literature Society, Madras. A. 
K. Mukherjee’s Guide to Selected Reference Tools and Indological 
Source Materials (World Press, Calcutta) has material which may be of 

literature includes S. Nihal Singh’s impressions of China, The Gang and 
Nine Hundred Million (Oxford and India Book House, N. Delhi) and 
Raj Thapar’s The Invincible Traveller (Vikas). 

The most notable event, in fiction, was the defection of Narendarpal 

Academy of Letters) for his work in Panjabi. He has now started writing 
novels in English: Flaming Hills, Trapped, and On the Crest of Time 
(Vikendrit, Delhi); this development needs to be seen along with the 
translation of Indian writing in English into regional languages which 

K. A. Abbas portrayed the extremist Maoist group, The Naxalites for 
the first time in Indo-Anglian literature (Lok, N. Delhi). Nirmal 
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Nibedon also made some sort of history by becoming the first Indo- 
Anglian to use the politically troubled north-eastern area of India for 
artistic purposes, The Night of the Guerrillas (Lancers Publishers, N. 
Delhi). S. S. Dhami joined such Canadian-Asian writers as Leno Leitao, 
S. Padmanab, Stephen Gill, but has his Mulaka published by Arnold - 
Heinemann, rather than Vesta Publishers of Cornwall, Ontario. 

Middle is Showing (Orient Longman). Startling juxtapositions of a 
somewhat different order are to be discovered in Lawrie Pinto’s Father 

like most South Indians: The Bliss of Life, S. Chand & Co., N. Delhi! 
Jyoti Jafa’s historical novel, Nurjahan (United Writers), Balwant Gargi’s 
autobiographical The Naked Triangle (Vikas), E. P. Menon’s Silent 
Storms (Symphony), Tribhuwan Kapur’s In Ecstatic Embrace and 
Vikram Kapur’s The Traumatic Bite (both Vision Books), and E. 
Harter’s Bosom of the Family (Arnold-Heinemann) should be known. 
Remarkably, apart from Adhav on Pandita Ramabai, there are all of 

Aprem’s sketches. The Nestonian Fathers (Mar Narsai Press, Trichur) 
which may help to illuminate the ideas and practices of this unnecessarily 
maligned indigenous group. A. Mascarenhas explores the Roman 
Catholic Fr. Joseph Vaz of Sancoale (1651-1711), self published, Vasco, 
Goa. 

M. O. Mathai's My Days with Nehru (Vikas) has aroused considerable 

The Rajaji^Story (Bharathan, Madras)! S. Nagaiah’s Memoirs of a 
Principal (Tirupati) may help foreign readers to appreciate the problems 

tion: the book resulted from an attempt to unionize 8 farm-workers in a 
suburb of Delhi (July 1975-January 1977). 

A strange year. But an interesting one. 


Eastern Hill University, Shillong, India 
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Deutsch; New York: Knopf) is yet another of his dispassionate and dis¬ 
heartening reports on the post-colonial Third World, the focus this time 

same time leaves the impression that the myth of the Dark Continent is 
alive and well. In The Dragon Can't Dance (London: Deutsch), Earl 
Lovelace fulfils the promise of his first two novels, While Gods Are 
Falling and The Schoolmaster. Chronicling the hard lives of dwellers in a 
shanty town yard in Port-of-Spain, Lovelace writes with sympathetic but 
unsentimental insight into the Trinidadian popular arts of carnival and 

Roy A. K. Heath followed his prize-winning The Murderer with From 
the Heat of the Day (London: Allison & Busby), the story of an un- 

Allison & Busby also reprinted George Lamming’s Season of Adventure, 
a most welcome event. Also very welcome was the publication, at last, of 
Claude McKays memoir My Green Hills of Jamaica (Kingston & Port-of- 
Spain: Heinemann Caribbean) in a volume, edited by Mervyn Morris, 

Derek Walcott’s latest collection of .poems, The Star-Apple Kingdom 
(New York: Farrar, Straus & Giroux),' takes up again some of Walcott’s 
major themes, including exile, the burden of history, the will to endure 

esting pieces, representing in different ways new departures for Walcott, 
are the two long poems: The Schooner Flight ’ and the title poem. The 

style of Gabriel Garcia Marquez’ novel The Autumn of the Patriarch, 

manner of the poem is somewhat atypical of Walcott, it seems to lack 
some of that positive textual and sub-textual complexity which is part of 
his strength. ‘The Schooner Flight' has it, yet conveyed through the easy, 

His retrospective scrutiny of his life, deepened by the long perspective of 


In Shadow-Boxing (London & Port-of-Spain: New Beacon), Mervyn 

a strong, questioning concern about his relationship with self and society 
and through sparer and sparer ironic parables. Anthony McNeill’s 
Credences at the Altar of Cloud (Kingston: Institute of Jamaica), a thick, 
packed volume, could not exactly have been anticipated from his earlier 

every thought and feeling runs the risk of becoming a poem. At its best, 
some of the work achieves the Romantic ideal of redeeming the banaf, 

of American poetic tradition, but there is also the acknowledged 
influence of modern jazz. Jazz, working with West Indian folklore and 
folk wisdom, is also an important factor in Shake Keane’s little suite (or 

DreanS Live ('Poems for Chile, 1973-1978’, Havana: Casa de las 
Americas). Edward Brathwaite compiled New Poets from Jamaica 

moods and voices and include the performance-oriented work coming 
out of the urban proletariat, with the strong influence of the protest 
language and music of that group. A heartening feature which runs 

experimentation. It is also pleasing to see that more than half of the poets 
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I’m Learning to Do. Poems 1963-1978 (McClelland & Stewart), which is 
| two-thirds old poems, are less ambitious in scope and possibly more dis- 
| trustful of our ability to communicate through language alone. They are 
f. fascinating lyrics, which experiment with mood and voice, and delight in 
l the play between language and thought. Ondaatje improves with each 
| new volume. 

| Bowering’s Another Mouth (McClelland & Stewart) is more uneven. I 
i prefer his sardonic voice to his lyric one (his satire is brilliant), and his 

i the nine contemporary Canadian long poems included in The Long 
Poem Anthology (Coach House) edited by Michael Ondaatje. This 
collection brings together important but lesser known long poems by 
poets whom Ondaatje in his introduction calls the ‘unofficial’ voices of 

Although drama has never been strong in Canada, some of the year’s 
more memorable plays have been Rex Deverell’s Boiler Room Suite, 

published by Talonbooks.^Canadian Theatre Review Publications have 
brought out the second volume in their historical series Canada’s Lost 
Plays, entitled Women Pioneers, ed. Anton Wagner, and Playwrights 
Co-op have published a Supplement, 1975-76 to their Bibliography of 
Canadian Theatre History, ed. Ron Ball & Richard Plant. 

Two new critical books for the student market provide useful surveys of 
the old established canon of Canadian writers. D. J. Dooley’s Moral 
Vision in the Canadian Novel (Clarke, Irwin) is designed as a corrective 

can answer and forcing all of us to formulate our own positions more 
clearly. Tom Marshall’s Harsh and Lovely Land . The Major Canadian 
Poets and the Making of a Canadian Tradition (University of British 
Columbia Press) is less controversial, but a solid and stimulating intro- 

Canadian writing will find Crossing Frontiers: Papers in American and 
Canadian Western Literature, ed. Dick Harrison (University of Alberta 
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counterparts have been on a selected basis for two decades. 

The return of Ezekiel Mphahlele to South Africa brought more 
anomalous developments in the on-going and bitter censorship saga. 
Although he as a person was not banned when he went into exile, unlike 

banned {The Wanderers and The African Image). His third novel, 
Chirundu, first appeared in 1979, daringly published by Ravan in 
paperback (he has changed his name to the Sotho Es’kia Mphahlele), and 

Mtutuzeli Matshoba ( Call Me not a Man), which is more blatantlj 
critical than Mphahlele’s novel, was suppressed after selling 5,000 copies, 
while two works, both firsts, from Ravan in a single volume, Neil Alwin 

{The Rainmaker), both strongly expressive of black consciousness tenets, 
slipped through. 

Also from Ravan came the third novel by miniaturist Yvonne Burgess; 
although little known abroad (her The Strike is due for release in New 
York), her Say a Little Mantra for Me achieved a pleased readership in 
South Africa and her first novel, A Life to Live, was paperbacked by 
Donker. He also gave out a first novel, The Sons, by David Abbott, which 
for seamy social realism hit a new and somewhat turgid level of frankness 
in South African English dialect, so bastardized as to be incompre¬ 
hensible to a reader not familiar with Afrikaans and other languages as 

can now be written in its own language. 


others like Sheila Roberts, Peter Wilhelm, Ahmed Essop, Lionel 
Abrahams, Christopher Hope, James Matthews, Mothobi Mutloatse, 

them published a new book-length work in 1979, it is they who constitute 


Being a relatively small literary scene, however, it would seem that the 

together with Mongane Serote, Oswald Mtshali and Mafika Gwala, is a 
black poet of stature who commands a large audience. In 1979 he 
debuted with a novel, The Root is One (from Collings, co-published in 
South Africa by Philip), a probing, low-profile examination of a riot situ¬ 
ation, clearly allegorizing the events of Soweto 76. Another poet, though 
younger, Christopher van Wyk, put out his raunchy It Is Time to Go 


Home (Donker) and his first short stories in the little magazines. 

The converse is the established novelist who kicks out the poems on the 
side: in this case, Jack Cope (who had not published a book of poems 

own Recorded in Sun in a companion volume with fellow novelist, C. J. 
:r’s Occasional Light. Although Driver is generally numbered 
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usually having evacuated by choice and the blacks usually without 

little magazines, fortuitously stressed the cumulative role that is playec 
by such magazines, often publishing fugitively, even clandestinely — 
always in perilous circumstances, ranging from the obvious censorshij 
hazards to the purely financial. The two are not unrelated, for n< 
English magazine publishing receives any 


and ailing. The record-holder for longevity is Contrast, founded in 1960, 

like The Purple Renoster, Ophir, The Classic, Izuii, Bolt, Donga were 
distantly remembered, and Speak plunged, while New Classic skipped 
the year; S’ketsh, the magazine of black theatre, on the other hand, 
resurfaced with one number. Only Staffrider, under Ravan’s protection 
and mostly given over to black community writing, maintained a head 
(two numbers). Two new reviews were announced. Heresy and Wietie, 

black publishing outfit, Sable Books. 

Amongst academic reviews/magazines, Standpunte (published and 
financed by Tafelberg, mostly Afrikaans, all but exclusively white), now 
over thirty years old, maintained schedules and included some creative 

related to university publishing; Theoria from the University of Natal 
(Pietermaritzburg) and English Studies in Africa from the University of 

the burgeoning English South African scholarship which is beginning to 
spill into such magazines with impact and influence — English South 
African literature is, perhaps, discovering itself critically and 1979 was 
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ALBERT L. JONES 


Joseph Owens, Dread: the Rastafarians of Jamaica {Sangster, Kingston, 1976) and 
Leonard E. Barrett, The Rastafarians: the Dreadlocks of Jamaica (Heinemann, 




, Knopf, 1979. 
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R. Shepherd & K. Singh, eds., Patrick White: a Critical Symposium. 
CRNLE, Flinders, 1978. 142 pages. A$6. 
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